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There was a sharp, s 


No one haa come up to this stranger as he stood at the 
bar; yet, a moment later, he was lying on the floor with 
his throat cut. And this was only part of the deadly rid- 
; dle that Bill Fay had to solve... 


OVERLAND PASS 
Novel Of Satani Range 


just the six or eight months old 

remains of a buckskin mare, an 
old saddle almost black and curled, and 
scattered bones—some with ragged 
cloth or hair attached—of the rider. 
Bill Fay pushed back his black Stet- 
son and scratched his forehead. Out of 
this he was supposed to reconstruct 
the crime, identify the method of exter- 
mination and find the killer. He sighed 
and dismounted. There was a broken 
limb at his feet, and he picked it up af- 
ter tying his roan gelding to the tree 
from which it came. 

Bill Fay was a man about forty, av- 
erage height, muscular and tanned per- 
manently from the untamed elements 
that played riotous games all year 
around in his corner of Arizona. He 
methodically built a cigaret, lit it, and 
got up a good head of smoke before he 


“Tiss WASN’T much ‘to it, 


went any closer to the pile of refuse” 


that had once been Bud Moon, fore- 
man of the Lightning-seven cow outfit. 
and his buckskin mare. 

Bill poked and pried, with a tightly- 
compressed mouth and squinted eyes. 
Being a sheriff had its drawbacks, and 
this was one of them. As he dug 
around, he thought back to the times 
he and Bud had been together. There 


was that poker game in Channing at 
Porter’s Red Lily Saloon when Bud 
had broken Terry Evans, the hot card- 
sharp from Chicago. Then there was 
the time they’d run a saddlehorse race 
and the buckskin mare had beaten the 
field, Bill’s black included. He smiled 
bitterly, as if he had a quinine tablet 
in his mouth, as he thought back to the 
time he’d arrested Bud and locked him 
up roaring, killing drunk, the night his 
wife had disappeared; and how he’d 
let him out ‘the next morning when 
she'd returned, after her surrey broke 
down at her Aunt’s place out on the 
Gila and she’d had to spend the night 
there. 

Bill sighed and tossed the stick 
aside. The cigaret was just a brown 
papered stump in his mouth and the 
little cherry colored end was warm ou 
his face. He tossed it away, too, and 
went back to his horse. Hell, he 
couldn’t tell whether Bud’s horse had 
fallen and killed them both or if Bud’d 
been shot. Too late now to tell; the 
snow of winter and the wash of spring 
had obliterated any sign there might 
have been. He mounted and headed 
for Channing. Bud was the coroner’s 
property now, and he was welcome to 
him, 
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Channing had been a Mexican town 

once. The name had been so long and 
difficult to pronounce, that. the pre- 
‘dominant American population had 
changed it—for no particular reason— 
to Channing. It was still Mexican in 
appearance, however, and only time 
and a lot of it would ever eradicate the 
low, thick walled stores and the 
sprawling, dog-infested crudeness of it. 
Even so, it was_home to quite a few 
people and they liked it the way it 
was. Sleepy, indifferent, sometimes 
wild, but always the same—squat, 
thick walled with its adobe buildings, 
and residences, and agelessness. 

Bill left his horse at the livery barn 
and weut to his office and jail. There 
was a tall, lean man waiting for him, 
idly looking through the accumulation 
of “wanted” posters held casually ona 
reversed nail near the warped and 
scarred front door. Bill nodded, hung 
up his hat, shifted his gun so that it 
wouldn’t gouge him, and dropped wea- 
rily into the roundbacked chair behind 
his desk. 

“What can I do fer ya, stranger?” 


HE LEAN man faced him and Bill 

was mildly irritated at himself for 
not noticing immediately the long scar 
that ran from the man’s left temple al- 
most to his upper lip. Normally he was 
observant, especially of such a mark 
which certainly was. the product of 
diligent, hand-guided, knife carving. 

“Maybe nothin’, Sheriff; maybe a 
lot.” 

Bill motioned toward a chair. “Well, 
I'll do what I can, if it’s in my line.” 

The stranger sat and there was a 
smug, irritating smile on his face. “It’s 
in your line all right. I come up here to 
Channing ’cause I heard there was a 
big cow outfit hereabouts that the fore- 
man got killed on a few months back, 
an’ I reckoned Pd go see about a job 
a the new foreman.” 

Lightning-seven. Bill shrugged. 
“What makes you think findin’ ranch 
foremen is in my line?” 


The stranger shrugged and rolled a 
cigaret. “If the feller was killed, you’d 
know about it; an’, too, before I take 
the job, I’d like to know why he was 
killed. I ain’t exactly-tired of livin’, an’ 
don’t want to make the same mistakes 
he made.” 

Sheriff Fay casually appraised the 
man, and couldn’t place him. That he 
was no one to fool with was obvious 
from his bearing, the cold black eyes 
and the tied-down gun; but there was 
something else, too, and that was what 
baffled the sheriff. Not a gunman, and 
surely not a cowboy. He grunted. May- 
be the stranger was what he said he 
was: a ranch foreman. 

“Well, I can’t tell you much except 
that I imagine the outfit you’re lookin’ 
for is the Lightnin’-seven. The old 
foreman, Bud Moon died sometime last 
fall. "Matter of fact, I just got back 
from lookin’ over what’s left of him, 
an’ I can tell you this much: nobody’ll 
ever know what killed him if all they 
have to go on is the remains.” Bill arose 
and the stranger sensed the interview 
was over and got up, too. “Anybody in 
Channing can tell you how to get to 
the ranch, but I don’t know whether 
Sawyer, the owner, is out there or not. 
He’s an Easterner, an’ don’t come out 
too often.” 

The tall man thanked Bill indiffer- 
ently, almost patronizingly, and left. 
Bill watched him through the open 
door as he went into the Red Lily Sa- 
loon and a wry smile pulled at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. For a man out of a 
job, and in a hurry to land one, he sure 
wanted some firewater first; that, too, 
struck Bill Fay as odd. He pulled on 
his hat and went out; maybe he was 
getting barn-sour on the job, trying to 
read reasons into everything that prob- 
ably were all wrong. 

Bill Fay was a bachelor. He lived 
in a small house at the edge of town, 
but he ate with a definite health risk at 
Wong’s, a grimy cafe owned by a so- 
ber, seldom-smiling, very meticulous 
Chinese who could neither speak Eng- 
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lish sufficiently to be clearly under- 
stood, or cook. It was while he was 
eating that the rush call came. Clem 
Porter, co-owner with his brother of 
the Red Lily Saloon seemed to erupt 
through the door. Wong jumped a foot 
and Bill whirled on his stool. 

“Come on Bill, dammit; "been a kill- 
in’ the Lily.” 

Bill masticated soberly. Clem’s hair 
was mussed up and his eyes had an 
odd, out-of-focus look about them. “I 
didn’t hear any shots, Clem.” 


The saloon man was beside himself 
with excitement. He almost screamed 
when he answered. “Gawdalmighty! A 
man don’t have to be skot to get killed. 
Come on!” He whirled and darted back 
through the door. Bill shrugged apolo- 
getically at Wong, who watched 
through blank, beady eyes, and the 
sheriff went out. 


ILL ENTERED the saloon with the 

taste of the greasy steak still in his 
mouth and he saw his second unpleas- 
ant sight of the day. There was blood 
all over the place. Some of it had even 
splashed on the back-bar mirror. The 
man was dead—about as dead as a man 
can be when there’s just about no blood 
left in him. One spurred boot was 
hooked nonchalantly over the dull 
brass rail that ran the full length of 
the dark old bar front. 

Bill knelt and studied the body. It 
was the tall, lean self-styled ranch- 
foreman who had been in his office 
earlier; his throat had been cut from 
ear to ear. Bill got up slowly. He had 
been a peace officer for twelve years, 
but this was undoubtedly the messiest 
spectacle he had ever seen. He looked 
around and the saloon’s inhabitants 
were standing like a mob of fascinated 
statues, staring at the thing on the 
floor. Clem Porter and his brother Al 
were standing together at the far end 
of the bar. Bill went over to them. 

“What happened, Al?” One look at 
Clem told him he’d be wasting his time 


talking to that thoroughly rattled in- 
dividual. 

Al jerked his eyes away from the 
dead man with an effort and shrugged. 
“All I can tell you Bill, is that this 
here hombre come in about an hour 
ago, had a few drinks, played a little 
poker, then went back over to the bar 
an’ was drinkin’ all by himself—when 
all of a sudden he toppled over an’ 
there he was with his head damned 
near cut off.” 

Bill looked closely at Al. His story 
didn’t make sense; men don’t just go 
walking around until they decide to 
fall down, and then it turns out that 
their throats have been cut. He looked 
back at the corpse, then over to Cal 
Grimm, the bartender. Grimm was 
known as a quiet, reserved man of un- 
known parts and antecedents, but in 
Channing that made no difference, so 
long as he behaved. Bill tilted his head 
and Grimm came over. He was sallow, 
large eyed and had a magnificent, 
fierce black mustache that curled up 
thickly at the ends. “What happened, 
Car” 

“Can’t rightly say, Sheriff. "Been 
pretty busy. All I know is that this 
here feller had a few drinks then went 
over on his back. At first, I figured 
he’d passed out, then I seen all the 
blood. That’s all I can tell you.” 

Bill Fay sent one of the younger 
cowboys for the coroner. He picked a 
man who looked as' if he needed fresh 
air. Fay was disgusted, not only with 
himself, but with the two damned mys- 
teries that had crept up on him in one 
day. Too, he felt a little resentment and 
dislike for the dead man in the Red 
Lily. Why in the name of good sense 
had he had to get killed in such a fash- 
ion, when he was just passing through 
Channing? Bill told Clem and Al to 
clean the place up. When the coroner 
came, he presented him with his new 
ward and left the saloon and went 
home. He was tired and irritated and 
went to bed with some choice, drawled, 
descriptive swear words on his lips. 
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T WAS around two 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Bill Fay 
clawed and climbed 


his way out of 
a deep, opaque 
slumber. He didn’t 


want to wake up, 
but something was 
awakening him. He 
opened his eyes, al- 
nds for them to get 
into normal operation, then he looked 
up. His only deputy was standing over 
him, jostling his shoulder. The deputy 
did night duty while Bill had the day- 
time stint. 

“Wake up, Bill, wake up.” It sound- 
ed like a dirge and Bill sensed the ur- 
gency in the voice. 

“All right Slim, all right. What in 
hell do you want me to do, jump up and 
dance?” 

“Listen Bill, they’s been another of 
them danged knifin’s; this time it was 
Clem Porter.” 

Bill was wide awake now. “Ob no, 
Slim.” The deputy nodded lugubriously 
and his walnut-handled Colt banged 
firmly against the bedpost. ; 

“What happened?” Bill sensed the 
futility of his question as he asked it. 
It wasn’t so much that he knew that 
Slim’s cerebral capacity was limited to 
direct and savage gunplay, but it was 
also an inner conviction that whatever 
the scheme was, it wasn’t time for him 
to come into the game with openers yet. 

“Dun’t know, Sheriff. Al found Clem 
on the floor of the Lily after closin’ 
time, his throat—” 

“Yeah, I know,” Bill interrupted as 
he swung his legs over the bed, “slit 
from ear to ear.” 

Slim nodded with a trace of resent- 
ment in his eyes. The first time in 
three years as Fay’s deputy he’d had 
something startling to tell his employ- 


er, and Bill stole his thunder. ‘Yeah, 
from ear to ear.” 

“D’you get the killer?” 

“Naw; nobody seen it happen.” 

Bill dressed slowly. “All right Slim, 
you can get back to the office; PI be 
along directly.” Slim left and Fay 
turned the thing over in his mind as he 
scrubbed his teeth, shaved and washed. 
There was a reason behind all this; 
something that went deeper than ap- 
pearances. At first, after the stranger 
had been knifed, he’d thought maybe it 
was just a case of an old grudge; but 
now, he knew that there was something 
big and sinister behind the killings. He 
wondered if there might be more slit 
throats in the offing. Well, he’d go out 
to the Lightning-seven and tell Alice, 
Bud Moon’s wife, what little he could 
about her husband’s death; then he’d 
come back to Channing and get to work 
on the slit throat business. 


HE VILLAGE was as dark as a 

tomb when Bill walked through the 
cold pre-dawn morning to his office. 
The orange light of a lamp burned 
through the single barred window of 
his office and its shadows cast a weird, 
unpleasant reflection of iron bars on 
Hinkel’s Emporium across the road. 
When Bill entered, the warmth from 
the woodstove struck him comfortably 
on the face. The smell of coffee per- 
meated the office, and he inhaled deep- 
ly of its fragrance. Slim and Al Porter- 
were sitting in silence and both looked 
up when he closed the door behind him- 
self, 

“Tell me all you can, Al.” Fay’s tone 
was gentle, but he dismissed the 
thought of condolences and got right to 
the point. 

“There’s nothin’ I can tell you, Bill. 
I was makin’ my last rounds to see that 
all the lamp wicks were out, an’ check- 
in’ the door and windows, when I seen 
somethin’ on the floor in the moonlight. 
I lit a lamp an’ went over to see what 
it was.” He hastily swallowed some of 
the black, syrupy coffee in his cup. 
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“Tt was Clem. His throat was slit like 
the stranger’s was; I reckon he’d been 
dead an hour or so then.” 

“What'd you do with him?” 

“Coroner’s got him.” 

Bill turned to Slim. “D'you see 
him?” 

Slim blinked owlishly. “Who?” 

Bill felt a surge of irritation. “Clem 
Porter.” 

“Yeah. He was the same as the other 
hombre.” 

Bill went over to the stove and 
poured himself a cup of black coffee. 
“You can go, Al.” 

The saloon-keeper stood up and his 


eyes were blazing. “Go, hell; I want 
action, Bill, an’ I ain’t goin’ anywhere 
till I get it.” 

Bill knew how Al Porter felt, but he 
couldn’t do anything about it. “PI do 
everything I can, Al; you know that. 
But Pve gotta figure this thing out 
first. I can’t just go jumpin’ around 
like a feather in a hot skillet.” His tone 
was patient and gentle and Al Porter 
sagged a little at the shoulders. 

“Yeah,” he said slowly; “I’m sorry, 
Bill.” 

“Forget it, Al. As soon as I get any 
ideas, Pll come over.” 

Al Porter left and Bill turned to 
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Slim. “Sure hate to do it to you Slim, 
but I’m afraid you’ll have to stay on 
duty here at the jail today. I gotta go 
out to the Lightnin’-seven an’ tell Bud’s 
wife that we found her husband.” Slim 
nodded mechanically; he didn’t mind, 
so long as something exciting was in 
the wind. 

Bill was almost to the sprawling 
buildings of the Lightning-Seven be- 
fore the first cold shafts of a pink 
dawn spread themselves into little ban- 
ners of color on the horizon. It was 
cold, and Bill rode with his right hand 
under him on the saddle to keep it 
warm and his left hand holding the 
reins. He was pondering the killings, 
and Bud Moon’s death, when he heard 
a slight noise. 

Bill was hunched against the cold, 
and his tensed body was all that saved 
him; before he could turn his head, 
there was a sharp, searing pain in his 
upper arm. He sat up his horse, looked 
down and saw the handle of a small, 
pearl-handled knife sticking out of his 
leather and sheep pelt jacket. For just 
a fraction of a second Bill sat motion- 
less, stunned; then he rammed his 
spurs into the startled roan gelding and 
the animal leaped ahead so quickly 
that Bill’s neck snapped. The flat re- 
port of a small handgun floated up to 
him as he dashed through the tall 
grass, making a run for a clump of 
scrub oak five or six hundred feet 
away. 


ILL WAS wide-awake now, and for- 

got the cold as he looped his reins 
around the saddle horn, took hold of 
the handle of the little knife with his 
left hand and pulled sharply. A red hot 
stab of pain flashed through him. He 
pocketed the knife, dismounted and 
removed his jacket and shirt, and 
wrapped the nasty, purplish gash with 
his clean bandana. Then he mounted 
again, turned the roan toward the chap- 
parral thicket where he figured the 
assassin had been—or still was, he 
hoped. His normally placid, good-na- 


tured face was a mask of murderous 
anger as he rode, reins in the hand of 
his wounded arm, sixshooter in the 
other hand, into the brush. It was light 
now, and Bill knew he made an excel- 
lent target; but he was mad enough 
to ignore odds as he plunged into the 
brush. 

Some sleepy birds winged heavily, 
drowsily away, making protesting 
noises in the thin, cold air and Bill left 
his snorting, nervous horse when the 
thorns on the brush made further pas- 
sage on horseback impossible, and went 
afoot. He found no one, but he hadn’t 
expected to. However, he did find 
bootmarks and, a little farther on, the 
clear imprints of a shod horse. He went 
over the ground like an Irish setter, 
probing, studying and grunting. The 
sun was peeking over the far off moun- 
tains when Bill alighted at the Light- 
ning-seven home buildings. There was 
a harsh glint in his narrowed eyes, and 
his lips were compressed against his 
clenched teeth; little bunches of mus- 
cles swelled and throbbed along the an- 
gle of his jaw. Bill Fay was mad—as 
mad as he’d been in twenty years, and 
it showed. 

A thin, stingy little streamer of grey- 
ish-white smoke arose from the kitchen 
chimney when Bill rapped on the door. 
While he waited for someone to appear, 
he looked out over the buildings. They 
were all neat, well-kept and trim. The 
corrals had no broken stringers or sag- 
ging gates, and the horses and cattle 
in the pastures nearest the house 
looked good. He mused to himself. Bud 
had been a wild, free, good-natured fel- 
low. An ace-high stockman and a top- 
notch cowboy. He had been the type 
that would fix anything on a ranch he 
lived on, and keep it fixed. 

The kitchen door opened and Bill 
doffed his Stetson. Bud’s wife was 
handsome. Her figure was the perfec- 
tion that is achieved only through 
rhythmic health and muscular coordi- 
nation above the average. She wasn’t 
tall, but every inch of her was in pro- 
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portion, from the petite richness of 
her cupid’s bow mouth and hazel eyes 
with their long, upswept lashes, to the 
rounded arms, full breasts, down to 
the symmetrical swelling of her hips, 
and the muscular, beautiful legs that 
tapered to small feet. Bill Fay had seen 
her before, once or twice, but from a 
distance; now he stood stock still and 
looked with startled amazement at her. 
He felt the color come into his face as 
she smiled. 

“Come in, Sheriff, Pm just making 
breakfast.” 


ILL WENT in and he remembered 

what he had come for. He made a 
wry face to himself as he tossed his 
hat on a chair. It was hard to think 
about telling her, but he decided he’d 
better do it now and get it over with. 
“Uh, Mrs. Moon, I’ve—” 

“Why don’t you call me Alice?” 

Bill colored again; that made it 
harder. He doggedly went.on. “Alice, I 
found Bud.” If he’d expected a tearful 
scene, he didn’t get it. She nodded. 

“I know, Sheriff.” 

Bill grunted. “How’d you know?” 

“A friend of mine in Channing came 
out here last night and told me all 
about it.” : 

“That so?” He wanted the worst 
way to ask who the “friend” was, but 
knew he had no legitimate reason to 
ask. She put a thick crockery plate of 
pancakes on the table and poured his 
coffee. 

“There’s your breakfast, Sheriff.” 
Bill sat down methodically and Alice 
Moon sat down to a cup of coffee 
across the table from him. 

“What time did your friend leave, 
Alice?” 

She raised her eyebrows, and little 
flecks of green showed in her eyes. 
When she didn’t answer right away, 
Bill looked up at her, then dropped 
his eyes to his plate. “I’m not asking 
just to be curious. Some tame ape 
took a shot at me on the way up here 


this morning, an’ threw a knife that 
got me in the right arm.” 

She was on her feet and her face was 
suddenly white and alarmed. Bill had 
tried for the third time to get a mouth- 
ful of pancake in his mouth. He put the 
fork down carefully, pushed the plate 
back in disgust and looked up at her. 
Her alarm wasn’t inspired by any sud- 
den worry of the attack on him as a 
person; Bill was sure ef that, 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Who did it?” 

He shrugged, on the point of telling 
the truth, then a malicious little shaft 
of perversity darted through his mind 
and he smiled grimly. “Look.” He 
tossed the ormate Gagger on the break- 
fast table and it lay there, with dried 
bleed around the hilt and handle, and 
she sank down into her chair with the 
look of a bird hypnotizea by a snake. 
Bill crowded his opening. “I don’t 
reckon he’ll try it again.” 

Her hazel eyes were large in horror. 
“You kiiled him?” 

Bill smiled blandly. “Let’s eat, Alice; 
these things are plain everyday occur- 
rences to me, an’ right now I’m more 
hungry than remorseful.” 


She sat like a small statue and the 
rise and fall of her breasts showed the 
inner turmoil. She swung her gaze back 
to Bill Fay and there was a stark, naked 
plea in their depths. She was shaken 
to the soul and showed it. Bill felt elat- 
ed. Something was begining to make 
him think he was in the game now. 
with openers but he knew that one slip 
would spoil everything. He decided on 
a long shot. “Why did he do it?” 

Her guard was down, but not all the 
way yet. “Who?” 

Bill eyed her shrewdly. His voice 
was soft and soothing. “That would-be 
bushwhacker?” 

“Who was he?” 

Bill shrugged and got up. He figured 
it was going to be an impasse, and his 
elation leit him as he put his hat on the 
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back of his head.. “You know who he 
was, Alice.” 

“Ts he dead?” She was on her feet 
and close to him, the large eyes search- 
ing his and the generous, heavy lips 
parted over even, small teeth. Bill 
shrugged and jutted his chin toward 
the little knife on the table. 

“There’s his knife, Alice.” He put 
a note of finality in his voice and she 
struck him on the chest. He’d seen the 
blow coming and caught her wrists and 
held her up close to him. Her breath 
was coming in ragged gusts. For a fran- 
tic second she struggled, then she re- 
laxed and Bill released her. She went 
to a chair and sat down. 


“He was my brother, Sheriff.” 

Bill nodded glibly, the sensation of 
elation returning. “I know, Alice, but 
why did he try to kill me?” 

“He thought you were Al Porter; or 
maybe he knew you were the sheriff. 
and were after him; or maybe he 
thought you were after me.” 


3 


ILL had enough now 
to lock her up, any- 
way, so he decided to 
try a frontal ap- 
proach. “Let’s start 
at the beginning 
shall we?” She nod- 
ded dully. A pang of 
sympathy went 
through him; he 
poured her another 
cup of coffee and noticed how her small 
hands shook when she took it. “What’s 
it all about, anyway?” 

“Cal came to Channing a few months 
after I married Bud. We both knew 
our father had buried the loot from the 
holdups somewhere in Overland Pass. 
We were trying to find it, when Bud 
found out,’ her hands fluttered. “Cal 
swears he didn’t kill Bud and I’m be- 
ginning to believe him; I think Clem 
did, Anyway, I made Bud promise to 


let us continue the search; then Bud 
disappeared and Cal came out here last 
night and told me you had found him.” 
The hazel eyes lifted from the immacu- 
late floor and went deep into the sher- 
iff’s steady gaze. Fay prompted her. “Is 
Cal Grimm, Porter’s bartender, your 
brother?” She nodded. Something grisly 
floated across Bill’s mind and he tabbed 
it for future reference. “How did Clem 
come into the picture?” 

“You won’t believe it, Sheriff, but 
Clem Porter was the partner of Black 
Anson in several stage robberies. He 
wasn’t in the business, though, when 
Anson was captured.” 

Bill began to piece it all together. 
“Anson was your father, then?” 

She nodded unconsciously. “Yes, he 
was my father and Cal Grimm, as you 
call him, was one of my brothers.” 

“You had more than one brother?” 

“Yes. There was Elbert—Bert we 
call him. But I don’t know whatever 
happened to him.” 

Bill had an inkling. “What did he 
look like?” 

“Tall, thin, with a long knife-scar 
on his cheek that he got in a brawl in 
Mexico. We never knew much about the 
fight because Bert was pretty disagree- 
able and kept to himself. He used to be 
a hireling gunman; I haven’t seen him 
in six or eight years.” 

Bill nodded. He had seen her brother 
all right, and Cal Grimm seen him, too. 
In fact, Cal had been directly in front 
of her brother the last time he had a 
drink. Directly in front of him, across 
the bar. Bill shuddered inwardly and 
his flesh crawled as he pictured it. The 
last drink, the lightning like, murder- 
ous slash of the knife. He shook his 
head. His own brother, too; Lord, what 
a clan! 

“Tell me something, Alice. Why so 
many knives? Why not guns?” 

Her hazel eyes were distant. “I don’t 
know, Sheriff, unless it’s the Mexican 
blood. My mother was an Indian from 
Mexico. She taught us all how to take 
care of ourselves the way her people 
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did; my father didn’t like it but she 
taught us, anyway.” 

Bill Fay drank his coffee and the 
silence in the warm kitchen was op- 
pressive. There wasn’t much more to 
discuss. Loose ends scattered all over 
the country from Channing and the 
Red Lily to Overland Pass where the 
stage wound its way over the Mogol- 
lons, but he could pick them up at his 
leisure. He drained his coffee cup and 
got up. Alice Moon was looking out the 
window and she looked even smaller 
than she was. He moved his shoulders 
in the jacket and tried to make it look 
like a plain case of duty. 

“Come on, Alice; Pll saddle your 
horse for you.” She got up and put on 
a heavy mackinaw without looking at 
him. He felt a little uneasy but, in 
spite of the warning in the back of his 
head, he didn’t go over her for a gun. 


oe RIDE back to Channing was 
uneventful and silent. Each was 
busy with their own thoughts. She 
couldn’t be locked up in the old Mex- 
ican jail; there just weren’t any ac- 
commodations there for women. Bill 
took her to Sara Runyon’s house and 
explained to Sara and Ben that the 
county would pay them for guarding 
the prisoner. Sara was all for it, but 
Ben was reluctant and followed Bill 
out to his horse. 

“Listen Bill, ain’t they some other 
way you can work this case? Hang it 
all, it’s askin’ a lot of a man to have 
him turn his home into a jail, now, ain’t 
it?” 

Bill mounted and looked down on 
Ben. “If I could’ve thought of some- 
thing else Ben, I wouldn’t have brought 
her here; but damn it all, what else can 
Ido?” 

Runyon was silent and scowled into 
the distance. He tried awfully hard to 
think of some other way Alice Moon 
could be kept in custody, but he 
couldn’t. Finally he shrugged reluc- 
tantly. “All right, Bill. But how long 


you reckon we'll have to keep her 
here?” 

Bill shrugged. “Damned if I know 
Ben; but so far, I don’t have the case 
wound up, an’ there’ll be no trial till 
I can finish it up an’ prefer charges.” 
Ben Runyon groaned loudly and shook 
his head as Bill Fay rode toward the 
livery barn across and down the street 
from his office. He left his horse in its 
usual stall and went to the office. Slim 
was sitting at his desk with a deep 
frown of concentration on his narrow 
forehead. 

When the sheriff came in, he moved 
out of the chair. “Bill, they’s somethin’ 
damned funny goin’ on aroun’ here.” 

“That so? What’s up, Slim?” 

“Well, I went across the road to the 
Lily fer a beer an’ Al Porter was mad- 
der’n a hornet an’ doin’ the bartendin’ 
hisself. I ast him why an’ he says Cal 
Grimm ain’t around no more, that he 
took his bedroll, clothes an’ all an’ jest 
up an’ disappeared.” He shook his head. 
“An’ APs sure sore ’cause he don’t 
want to have to wait bar today, what 
with his brother jus’ barely dead an’ 
all.” 

Bill waited for the drawling, wander- 
ing harangue to finish, then he smiled 
grimly. “Yeah; I’m not surprised Cal 
Grimm ain’t around,” 

He told Slim what he’d stumbled into 
at the Lightning-seven, and the depu- 
ty’s face sagged in incredulity. He 
pursed his lips and made a dry whistle. 
“PIL be damned. So all them knifin’s 
an’ Bud Moon’s killin’ was tied to- 
gether. Lord, what a fine passel of kins- 
men them folks are!” 

Bill shrugged. “I’ve got to go to 
Overland Pass, Slim. I'll bet you a 
good horse Cal Grimm’s up there hunt- 
in’ his father’s loot.” 

Slim kicked a chair back against the 
wall and hooked his spurred boot heels 
in the lower rung. “Ya goin’ alone?” 

Bill read the meaning behind Slim’s 
question. He knew Slim was itching to 
get into the affair up to his armpits. 
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Bill sighed like a father does when his 
son wants to go on a particularly en- 
grossing trip with him. “You want to 
ago along?” 


Slim’s chair came down off the wall 
with an emphatic thump. “Sure would 
admire to. "Might be plenty fer two 
men, up there.” 


Bill nodded. “Let’s lock up an’ git 
goin’.” 

Slim locked the office, trudged be- 
side Bill Fay to the livery barn where 
each man unslung the saddle boot with 
its carbine from his shoulder and buck- 
led it under their rosaderos, mounted 
and rode out of town. Some liverybarn 
idlers watched them go with a buzz 
of speculative conversation and wide 
eyes. Sheriff Fay with a carbine in his 
saddleboot meant trouble; and when 
Slim went with him, armed for long- 
range shooting, too, there was double 
lethal grief ahead. 


DS E PASS was a winding, 
torturous road—just wide enough 
for one wagon, or stage, to crawl from 
the level country around Channing 
into the unsettled, wild country of the 
purple mountains. The road that wound 
like a struggling snake on over the Pass 
went on, across the foothills, down to 
San Gorgonio in the desert beyond, and 
lost itself in the hazy distance. It was 
an old, old road. Some-said it was orig- 
inally a Spanish military road made 
by enslaved Indians several hundred 
years before; but whatever its origin. 
it hadn’t been improved since its found- 
ing, and looked more like a ragged rib- 
bon of parallel scars cut into the thick 
adobe than a useable roadway. 


Overland Pass itself was at timber 
line and there were little grassy, wind- 
swept meadows through the trees. 
where deer and bear and wolves cavort- 
ed under the eerie light of the moon. 
The old Pass was nothing more than 
a deep cut across the top of the grade 
and, since all stages crossing the hills at 


the Pass were by necessity forced to 
walk their teams, it had been—and still 
was—a favorite spot for highwaymen to 
stalk the loaded stages and rob them. 

Overland Pass had a bloody, violent 
past, and Bill Fay thought of the old 
tales he had heard as a boy when he 
approached its summit. Too, since be- 
coming a peace officer himself, he had 
upon several occasions, hunted down 
outlaws who had taken refuge in its 
primitive, wild area where tall old trees 
and little clearings had been backdrops 
to savage, bitter fights. Slim looked at 
the wild, desolate grandeur of the Pass 
and saw no beauty. To him there was 
trouble ahead, and possibly blood; but 
aside from that, he looked on Overland 
Pass as a handy spot for bushwhacking 
and nothing else. 

“They’s a lot of land up here, Bill. 
Jest how in hell’re we gonna find 
Grimm?” 

Bill had switched his thoughts and 
they were on Alice. Actually, so far 
as he knew, she had committed no 
crime. That she sought her father’s 
buried loot was a legitimate affair. He 
yanked his thoughts back to the present 
situation when Slim spoke. Her hazel 
eyes were there, however, accusing him 
of riding for just one purpose: the cap- 
ture and prosecution of her brother. 
That Cal was a killer, and one of the 
most bloody he had ever encountered, 
made no difference to those eyes. In 
fact, she didn’t even know that he had 
killed her other brother—the one with 
the scar, who had apparently followed 
them both to Channing. Blood is thick- 
er than water—or justice either, for 
that matter. 

Bill shrugged and turned unhappy 
eyes to Slim. “Hell, I don’t know; but 
I don’t think we’ll have any trouble.” 
He pointed to an outcropping of rock 
that arose fifty feet higher than the 
surrounding country. “See that there 
ledge?” 

Slim nodded. “Yeah, what about it?” 

“Well, let’s ride to the top of it an’ 
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itll give us a pretty good view of the 
country.” 

Slim nodded, smiling, and they rode 
through the trees and across the little 
meadows until they were on a faint deer 
trail that led upward, gradually, and 
ended on the eminence. Bill reined up 
and sat quietly looking at the awe in- 
spiring scene. Normally he’d have en- 
joyed just sitting up there and drinking 
in the fabulousness of the endless, roll- 
ing terrain bathed in the clean sunlight; 
but now, he looked carefully, method- 
cally, for human sign. Slim swore and 
Bill turned quickly. The deputy was 
pointing. There was a sloping clear- 
ing, with a large old gnarled juniper 
tree in the center of it. A saddled bay 
horse stood, head down, drowsing, tied 
beneath it. 

Bill nodded grimly. “Let’s go. If 
that’s not our man, no harm done.” 
They rode slowly through the trees 
and brush until they were close to the 
clearing that held the tethered horse. 
As they approached, the animal caught 
their scent and raised its head. 


“Tie up here, an’ go the rest of the 
way afoot.” 


LIM dismounted and tied his horse 

as did the sheriff. Slim, with the 
foresight of a man who could and would 
stumble over a pebble, yet in danger 
automatically observed every precau- 
tion, slid the thirty-thirty out of the 
saddle boot and cradled it in his arm. 
Bill was on the point of saying some- 
thing, then clamped his jaws closed and 
stalked through the sunlight, his spurs 
making a tiny tinkling sound. They 
came up beside the horse, studied the 
spongy earth, made out the imprint of 
high heels and followed them. 

To Slim, the stalking of a fugitive 
killer wasn’t new. He was a little 
hunched, and his small eyes pierced 
the shadowy world beneath the trees 
like twin points of fire. There was no 
mercy in Slim and very little logic. 
It was a simple case of holler once. 


then shoot; no palaver, no questions, 
no quarter. Bill Fay, in the past, had 
occasionally rebuked Slim for his gun- 
play, but this time he felt no such 
qualms. Any man who could slit an- 
other’s throat while looking him in the 
eye, and watch his own brother die in 
convulsions that drained him of his 
life’s blood, and act as calm as Cal 
Grimm had done, was no one to waste 
mercy on. 


The hazel eyes of Alice came to mind 
and he resolutely closed them out. This 
was no time for that. Grimm was as 
deadly as a rattlesnake. More deadly, 
in fact; the snake gave warning before 
he struck. 


The heel prints were accompanied 
now and then by the sole print as well, 
but Bill wasn’t tracking his man by 
anything as nebulous as the elusive sole 
prints. He was going strictly by the 
deep, obvious heel marks and even then 
he had difficulty finding them when 
they came to rocky or leafy ground. 
The trail led eastward, into the silent 
vastness ahead. It seemed to parallel 
the lay of the land at the top of the 
ridge, and Bill deduced, from the way 
the man was walking, that he knew 
where he was going. They had been on 
the trail for an hour or so when Slim 
laid a restraining hand on Bill’s shoul- 
der. The sheriff straightened up and 
looked around at his deputy. 


Slim’s eyes were squinted and his 
voice was little above a whisper. “Lis- 
ten, Bill, up ahead.” 


The sheriff straightened into his nor- 
mal stance and listened. At first he 
heard nothing; then, occasionally, he 
heard what sounded like a shovel strik- 
ing rock. He nodded and pictured Cal 
Grimm, his fierce mustache bristling 
under the noon sun, sweating as he dug. 
The lawmen started forward again, this 
time stopping only when the sound cf 
the shovel stopped, and resuming their 
careful stalking as soon as they were 
satisfied that the hunted man was back 
to work, 
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sounds travel a long 
way; after what 
seemed to both men 
a reasonable distance 
had been covered, 
they still heard the 
sound of the shovel 
y striking an occasion- 
AN. o al rock, but saw no 
sign of life. Grim now, and with 
thoughts of little beyond capturing or 
killing their prey, Fay and his-deputy 
crept forward with their inner tension 
mounting as they went. 

Coming to the fringe of wind twisted 
trees that marked the outer edge of a 
clearing, Bill saw him and froze. Slim 
looked beyond the sheriff. Grimm had 
his back to them and he was digging 
what appeared to be a trench. For a 
long moment the lawmen watched as he 
arduously dug into the soft, heavy 
loam; then Bill carefully unlimbered 
his .45, cocked it and held it in his 
hand pointing earthward. “Don’t move 
a muscle, Grimm.” 

The sheriff had purposefully kept his 
voice low and even, enunciating each 
word clearly. He wanted the killer to 
know he didnt have a ghost of a 
chance. Grimm froze on his shovel han- 
dle. There was a brief moment when 
the cry of a distant bluejay came down- 
wind to the men in the clearing very 
plainly. Bill motioned with his hand to 
Slim to keep an eye on the killer, hol- 
stered his gun and started forward. He 
figured it would be better to talk a lit- 
tle as he went; sort of p#pare the man 
before him for what was to come. 

“You played it pretty smart at that, 
Cal, but your biggest mistake was try- 
ing to bushwhack me this mornin’. 
Hell, until then I had no more idea 
what this was all about than the man in 
the moon.” He was not more than ten 
feet from Grimm now and he leaned a 
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little from the waist to take Grimm’s 
sixgun from its smooth holster with the 
cutaway top. 


At this minute Grimm, who hadn’t 
been as complacent as he seemed, made 
a lightning-like lurch, and a shovelful 
of dirt struck Bill Fay in the chest and 
face. He closed his eyes against the 
gritty irritation and had the presence of 
mind to drop and roll forward, where he 
figured Grimm’s trench would be. ‘The 
hollow roar of a .30-.30 shattered the 
stillness and the thunderous roar of a 
45 answered. 

It took Bill Fay a full two minutes 
to get his eyes cleared of the dirt. He 
was Swearing in a-sing-song cadence of 
explosive profanity. Face streaked with 
salty tears and dirt, Fay arose, and for 
the second time in the short period of a 
few days, there was a raging tempest of 

` murderous anger in his chest. He got 
methodically to his feet and looked 
around. There was no sign of Slim or 
of Grimm either. 


Sheriff Fay began a systematic stalk 
after the imprints of the boot-heels 
again. He threw caution to the wind 
and went forward, hunched over, left 
hand hanging clawlike over his hol- 
stered sixgun, indomitable and stub- 
bornly reckless. Suddenly a burst of 
gunfire up ahead made him straighten 
out of his crouch and dash through the 
trees. 


LIM HAD seen Grimm’s action com- 

ing, but couldn’t shoot because Bill 
was between them. As soon as Fay hit 

@he ground, Slim fired one frantic shot 

at the running, dodging figure of the 
killer. Grimm swerved, hesitated and 
tossed a random shot at Slim with no 
hope of a hit—but with good reason to 
believe the deputy would flinch if ret 
dodge, and thus ruin his aim and chanc- 
es for a second shot. 

When Grimm disappeared in the 
shadowy vastness of the scattered trees 
Slim was behind him, cautiously loping 
along, carbine at the ready, trying to 
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keep his man in sight and awaiting an 
opportunity for a second shot. 

Grimm suddenly crossed the narrow 
end of a clearing and Slim fired. The 
fugitive stumbled, recovered and went 
on, but suddenly a roaring .45 on Slim’s 
left, coming from the direction of their 
hidden horses, shattered a flat rock in 
front of him. Slim flopped behind a 
juniper stump and-looked around. He 
couldn’t see a thing, but he knew there 
was another gunman in the brush and 
shadows off to his left. 

Slim saw Bill Fay before the sheriff 
came into range of the second gunman. 
He raised his head to shout when the 
hidden sixshooter bucked and roared 
again and Bill Fay went down in a 
heap. Slim’s anger made him slit-eyed. 
He wasn’t sure whether the sheriff had 
hit the dirt or had been wounded. He 
pushed his sixgun around the stump 
and fired three times in rapid succes- 
sion into the bushes where he figured 
the hidden gunman was hiding. Imme- 
diately a .45 spat its lethal venom at 
him and he flinched involuntarily as 
the leaden slug smacked into the stump 
he was behind. 

Bill Fay moved very cautiously. He 
remembered that his legs had folded 
under him when the gun went off. He 
felt no pain, but he was almost certain 
that he was wounded. Only a little dull 
throbbing went through him when he 
went down and that was from the knife- 
slash in his right upper arm. He fig- 
ured Slim had Cal Grimm cornered, and 
opened his eyes a crack and stole a 
quick appraising look around. He was 
on the edge of the clearing and there 
was a ragged old lightning-struck fir 
tree—or what was left of it, a few feet 
to his left. He bunched his muscles, 
still felt no pain, and half rolling, half 
running, got to the tree just as two 
guns went off. 


ILL WAS safe behind the tree, but 
his surprise was complete. Both of 
the gunshots had come from the trees 
and brush in front of him while Slim 


was behind and a little to the right of 
him. He shook his head. Cal Grimm 
had an accomplice and he wondered 
who in the devil it could be. Possibly 
Al Porter, although Alice had said very 
plainly—when he visited her at Run- 
yon’s—that Al Porter knew his broth- 
er was up to something, but didn’t 
know what it was all about. 

Slim’s handgun went back into its 
holster and the glittering barrel of the 
.30-.30 crept around the stump. Bill 
watched. it in fascination, turned back 
and probed the chapparrall bushes for 
the target, and saw it. 

A man’s sweaty checkered shirt was 
barely visible among the thick brush. 
Bill estimated the man’s position and 
figured it was his left-side that was in 
sight. The echoing crash of Slim’s rifle 
rattled across the still hills and over 
the peaks with a deafening roar. The 
plaid shirt seemed to come up off the 
ground and float violently backwards. 
A loud, shrill scream split the air and a 
fusilade of .45 fire roared and thun- 
dered, cutting twigs, ricochetting off 
rocks and crashing into tree trunks. 
Slim had dropped his rifle and was hug- 
ging the earth behind his old stump 
with his face down while Bill Fay knelt 
closer to his fir tree and counted the 
shots. 

Suddenly there was silence, and Bill 
knew the remaining outlaw was holdin 
an empty gun. He risked a peek ae 
drew no fire. “Come on out, hombre, 
an’ keep your hands high.” 

There was no answer and Bill smiled 
grimly to himself. “If you don’t come 
out, I’m comin’ in after ya. Ya got ten 
seconds to make up yore mind.” 

Still no answer and Bill counted to 
himself until he reached ten, arose de- 
spite the hoarse pleadings of Slim, who 
was partially exposed from behind his 
stump, and stepped into plain sight. 
Instantly, there was a single shot and 
Bill felt the breath of death as it rushed 
past his head. He thumbed his gun to 
fire and Slim’s thirty-thirty roared be- 
hind and off to one side of him. 
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When Slim fired, Bill was still 
crouched, legs apart, thumb resting on 
the smooth hammer of his single action 
AS. There was a loud, racking gasp 
from the bushes in front of him and he 
saw them churn wildly for a frantic 
second. Bill knew Slim’s shot had hit 
home and he spoke out of the side of 
his mouth. “No more, Slim; that one 
did it.” 

Thumb still holding lightly to the 
hammer of his gun, Bill Fay went slow- 
ly forward. No movement came from 
the brush, and he knew if the fighter 
in there wasn’t dead or wounded so 
badly that he couldn’t pull a trigger and 
sight a gun, there might be two dead 
ones to go back to Channing. Still, he 
was pretty certain that he’d counted 
the shots right. 

Bill used his right arm to push the 
brush aside. He couldn’t see anything, 
so he stepped into the thicket and be- 
gan to muscle his way through the tan- 
gled, thorny growth, gun ready and 
eyes probing intently for sign of the 
gunman, 

Having forced his way into the mid- 
dle of the thicket and not found any 
trace of his quarry, Bill holstered his 
gun and began a swift, noisy ascent 
until he came to a hollowed out little 
clearing near the back of the dense 
growth. Automatically, his eyes swept 
the area ahead and took in the two 
sprawled figures at once. One he rec- 
ognized as Cal Grimm, or whatever his 
real name was. Cal’s shirt front was a 
shambles of torn flesh and warm blood. 
Bill thought it resembled his brother’s 
shirt after Cal had slashed his throat. 
His eyes swung mechanically to the 
other figure and he froze for just a sec- 
ond before he ripped his way insanely 
through the remaining brush and knelt 
beside it. 

“Alice.” 


ER EYES were closed but Bill 
could see the faint flutter of a 
pulse in her throat. He looked down 
and saw where the .30-.30 slug had en- 


tered her body. There was only a tiny 
hole inside the torn shirt where the rich, 
creamy flesh showed through. The lit- 
tle hole was purple and slightly swollen 
around its jagged edges and a thin 
stream of blood had run out of it, but 
Bill knew better than to turn her over. 
It wouldn’t be a pretty sight. Where a 
thirty-thirty comes out, sometimes 
there’s a hole the size of a pony shoe 
and the raw, quivering flesh seems to 
want to crawl into its own bloody na- 
kedness. 

Bill’s face was deathly white when 
she opened her eyes. The hazel eyes 
looked out at him from under the long, 
upswept lashes and he knew she recog- 
nized him. “Alice; how did you do it?” 
The lips, so full and sensitive tried aw- 
fully hard to look carefree but the ef- 
fort wasn’t any good. The voice 
matched the eyes, it was soft, sorry 
and friendly. 

“Tt wasn’t hard, Sheriff—er, Bill. I 
kept a derringer when you took me in. 
I planned to use it on you but I lost my 
nerve; I used it on Ben Runyon when 
Sara was at the store. It was easy, Sher- 
iff Bill Fay.” 

His throat was tight and his eyes 
burned behind the lids. “Alice, why? 
He wasn’t worth it.” 

She nodded ever so slightly. “No, I 
know it now, Bill, but I didn’t know it 
until you shot me.” There was a pause. 
“Any hope for me, Bill?” 

Her voice was feebly bantering but 
Bill caught the undercurrent of fear 
too. He shook his head. “Atice, I want 
to tell you something.” 

Her eyes closed and a tiny, soft smile 
crossed her face. “Never mind, Bill, I 
know; y’see, I knew it the morning you 
came up for, uh, breakfast.” She 
winked and there was a tiny tear in 
the corner of her eye. “Me too, Bill.” 

She didn’t speak any more. A frown 
settled between her proud, arched eye- 
brows and the obsidian blackness of her 
hair glinted dully where it fell across 
his sleeve. 

[Turn To Page 28] 
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The Story of General Dodge 
by JAMES HINES 


GENERATION ago, a new 
A system of transportation was 

being born; the Iron Horse 
was galloping across the western 
plains. 

There are certain names linked with 
the railroad—men like Ames, Joy, 
Harriman, and Vanderbilt. There are 
others, less well-known and perhaps 
forgotten, who built the iron trails 
across the plains and throughout the 
mountains with. no less genius than 
those who promoted, financed, and 
consolidated them. Among these engi- 
neers and builders, at the top, stands 
Grenville M. Dodge, whose railroad 
pathfinding and construction achieve- 
ments are basic to the transportation 
system of North America. 

The whole career of Major-General 
Dodge is with railway expeditions, 
west of the Missouri River. Beginning 
his first survey in 1853, for the Mis- 
sissippi & Missouri River Railroad, he 
wound up thirty-three years later in 
his final survey for the Mexican & 
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Southern, of which General U. 
Grant was president. 

General Dodge’s services were basic 
in railroad pathfinding and building 
throughout the West. His surveys 
alone gave him a foremost field in en- 
gineering; also he built about sixty 
thousand miles of track. 

His chief survey was for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, although he made 
one for the Texas & Pacific, along the 
thirty-second parallel, when Jefferson 
Davis was Secretary of War. (It has 
been said that Jefferson Davis was the 
first man to see the possibilities of a 
great transcontinental line.) General 
Dodge’s third survey was made for the 
Union Pacific from Salt Lake to Pu- 
get Sound, a survey, which became in 
later years basic in building the Ore- 
gon Short Line, giving the road its 
first tidewater outlet. 

General Dodge’s services to rail- 
roads west of the Mississippi River 
are so great that he stands unequalled 
among his fellow railroad men. He was 
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active for sixty years in all fields of 
railroad building; so when we consid- 
er his influence in railroad legislature, 
combined with his work as a projector, 
financier, and director, he occupies a 
great place in the history of the west- 
ern railroads, more than any other 
man. His legislative influence was 
greater than that of any other person 
in the long period extending from 1860 
to 1912, when he retired. 

His whole life is so bound up with 
railway history that when the history 
of the settlement and development of 
the West is told, his name should not 
be left out. 

He had dealings with Lincoln in 
Pacific railroad legislation; his rela- 
tion with Grant was in completing the 
Union Pacific. He had contracts with 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft in rail- 
way adjustments that took place be- 
tween the years 1898 and 1912. 


T WAS NEW country where the 

railroads were being built, in a pe- 
riod when building was overshadowed 
like everything else. by the means of 
both the promotion and the building. 
General Dodge could not be subdued, 
and believed in putting a railroad 
through once it was started. 

After the completion of the Union 
Pacific in 1869, Dodge began with 
Colonel Thomas Smith of Pennsylva- 
nia in building the Texas & Pacific 
and surveyed it from Shreveport to 
San Diego. He also became associated 
with Jay Gould, the famous railroad 
man. Gould took a great interest in 
Dodge and depended upon him. Dodge 
formulated many of the capitalists’ 
plans for consolidation and extension 
of railroads. 

During the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
Dodge organized various construction 
camps, and upon his locations finan- 
ciers depended in the actual building 
of the road. 

General Dodge organized the Amer- 
ican Railway & Improvement Com- 


pany and built the New Orleans and 
the Pacific and the International Rail- 
way & Improvement Company. He 
constructed the M. K. & I. from Fort 
Worth to Taylor, and the Internation- 
al Railroads of Texas from San An- 
tonio to Laredo. He organized the 
Colorado Construction Company and 
built the Fort Worth & Denver; or- 
ganized the Oriental Construction 
Company and built a line from Laredo, 
Texas, to Mexico City; established 
the Panhandle Construction Company 
and extended the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver to Trinidad. He organized the 
Pacific Railroad Improvement Com- 
pany and built the Texas & Pacific 
from Fort Worth to El Paso. The Cali- 
fornia & Texas Construction Com- 
pany was formed even earlier by 
Dodge. 

He served as president for the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, of the Fort 
Worth & Denver; of the St. Louis, 
Des Moines & Northern; of the Den- 
ver, Fort Worth & Texas; of the 
Abilene & Southern, and of the Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf. He succeeded 
General Grant as president of the 
Mexican & Southern, lifting a great 
load off his old commander’s shoul- 
ders at a very critical time. 

Dodge’s career in the Civil War was 
that of a railroad engineer; he made 
an excellent soldier under Grant, 
Sherman, and Halleck, in the armies 
of the West. There were few persons 
who could, from the debris that the 
Confederate troops had left, construct 
roads and straighten out a track over 
which trains could run. 

“Dodge,” said an Army general, 
“had a knack of straightening out a 
rail that the Confederate soldiers had 
made to resemble a snake.” General 
Howard once said: “No one could 
build a railroad like General Dodge.” 

Years after the Civil War, General 
Sherman would loaf in General 
Dodge’s office in New York City and 
tell anyone who would listen how Gen- 
eral Dodge repaired the railroads and 
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built bridges as fast as the Union 
troops could march. 

General Howard said: “Dodge was 
Sherman’s favorite on account of his 
work in bridgemaking and railway 
construction on the march of battle.” 


JS THE SPRING of 1862, Dodge 

was transferred to Mississippi. In a 
year, General Sherman considered him 
to be the best in exacting railroad 
building for the military service in the 
West. Although he did not possess 
Grant’s military genius, nor Sher- 
man’s genius in handling troops, eve- 
rybody turned to him to solve railroad 
problems. 

In 1865, General Grant sent Dodge 
to conduct a campaign against the In- 
dians. He did not send him because he 
was a close friend, but because the 
commander-in-chief believed him to be 
the best qualified to lead troops whose 
enthusiasm for service was on the 
wane, and to meet the Indians in their 
practical kind of warfare. Nothing 
could have been more timely in the 
scheme of building the Union Pacific 
Railroad, for all had come to the 
plains at an hour when everything was 
at a standstill. 

Dodge was a man of military educa- 
tion and experience, and his genius for 
building railroads was remarkably bal- 
anced. 

After the Civil War, Grant and 
other officers- wrote their memoirs, 
and insisted that Dodge do the same. 
At first he would not hear of it, but 
finally they succeeded in getting him 
started. He found out that it was a 
much harder job than he had expect- 
ed. He wrote his life story down to 
1870; when at the most interesting 
part, he quit. Had it not been for his 
wide correspondence with other high 
railroad officials, much of the valu- 
able railroad history would have been 
lost. 


RENVILLE MELLEN DODGE 
was born April 12, 1831, at Dan- 
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vers, Massachusetts, Though of excel- 
lent stock, his parents were not too 
stable, financially; but they did man- 
age to send young Dodge to Norwich 
University, where he became a cadet 
and a student of engineering. 

His father was eminent in neither 
politics, finance, nor education, but 
the family owned and operated some 
of the largest sawmills in New Eng- 
land. One of these was run by Gencral 
Dodge’s grandfather. 

Most of. the Dodges were mill- 
wrights, farmers, canners, weavers, 
small merchants and town officehold- 
ers. Now and then you would find one 
of them a schoolteacher or a soldier. 
A few were surveyors who laid out 
small country roads. There was noth- 
ing in his family that foretold his ca- 
reer. 

In addition to running a sawmill, 
the Dodges slaughtered cattle and hogs 
and cut marsh hay. They peddled the 
meat out over the town. Young Dodge 
drove the first four-wheeled market 
wagon ever seen on the streets of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. 

When Dodge was born, his parents 
were then living at Danvers, in a 
house with another family. His father 
was a man of more than ordinary abil- 
ity and he dabbled in politics. His 
mother was a very intelligent woman. 

His father, Syvanus Dodge, did not 
prosper in Danvers, and the family 
began a series of moves which made 
them only poorer and poorer. The fam- 
ily moved to Lynn where they led a 
poor and unhappy life, for typhoid 
fever nearly killed young Dodge’s fa- 
ther. They moved to Salem where they 
knew Hawthorne, the writer; and fi- 
nally after so many changes, moved 
back to Danvers. 

Of their return to Danvers, Dodge’s 
brother, Nathan P. Dodge, said, “We 
had neither rugs nor carpets.” 

- Syvanus Dodge knew how to butch- . 
er cattle and hogs, so he fell back on 

his father’s profession, in order to keep 

the wolf from his. family’s door. 
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Syvanus Dodge helped vote James 
K. Polk into office as President of 
the United States, and for his reward, 
Polk had him appointed postmaster 
of South Danvers in 1846. He also 
opened a bookstore in one end of the 
post office. 

There was a little schoolhouse on 
Main Street leading to Salem, and 
here General Dodge began his first 
schooling. At thirteen, he went to 
work on a large farm outside of Dan- 
vers, which was ran by Mrs. Landers, 
a high and mighty woman in that sec- 
tion. She had two sons, Charles and 
Frederick. Frederick had returned 
from Norwich University and was 
about to start upon a career as a civil 
engineer. Charles was in the ice busi- 
ness. Frederick surveyed and con- 
structed a siding from the Eastern 
Railroad to his brother’s ice house, 
and young Dodge assisted the engi- 
neer. That was his first survey. 

Frederick Landers later became one 
of the ablest government surveyors in 
the exploration of the West. He was 
greatly impressed with young Dodge, 
and told the boy that he should go to 
Norwich University and study to be a 
civil engineer. This fired young 
Dodge’s ambitions, and he vowed that 
he would go to college. At fifteen, he 
entered the Durham Academy in New 
Hampshire, took a year’s preparatory 
course, and then entered Norwich in 
the autumn of 1848. Norwich Univer- 
sity was located at Norwich, Vermont. 


ODGE WAS there about three 

months when the class was sus- 
pended for attending a dance in town. 
The class was then sent to a Methodist 
school, Thetford College at Newbury, 
and compelled to finish the year there. 
The military class rebelled under the 
strict church rules and their religious 
methods. But Dodge liked it there, in 
spite of the times he almost got ex- 
pelled. He wrote in his diary: “The 
good old times at Thetford will never 
be forgotten. We gummed the profes- 


sors, cheated the steward, and sneaked 
out with the girls.” 

His class was allowed to return to 
Norwich again in the autumn of 1849. 

In those days Norwich was one of 
the greatest schools in the country. 
The students studied steam transpor- 
tation and the expansion of railroads 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as 
the students of-today study television, 
radar, and radio. There were no rail- 
roads west of Chicago, although there 
were dreams and dreamers, explorers 
and pioneers. Dodge was interested in 
railroad building and the excitement 
stirred him to the depths of his being. 

He went home for his Christmas 
vacation but returned to Norwich in 
1850. Slavery was being discussed 
heatedly in school, as there were sev- 
eral students from southern homes. 


Dodge’s final months at Norwich 
were filled with difficulties. Money 
from home was scarce, and he per- 
formed all sorts of menial jobs to keep 
himself in school. He hoed potatoes, 
oiled harness, cut timber, was as- 
sistant janitor, drove wagons, milked 
cows and cut hay. The last days in 
college found him rebellious to dis- 
cipline, hot-tempered, and with a raw 
craving for life. 

His diary records: “Feb. 14th. Went 
to a dance in town last week; a 
waitress spilled a bowl of soup on my 
best coat and pants, and had not the. 
politeness to apologize, so I refused to 
pay the bill, raised hell and came 
home.” 

Dodge graduated from Norwich 
University in the midwinter class from 
January to June 1851, ranking high. 
He supplemented his university train- 
ing by taking a special course in a pri- 
vate school, conducted by the founder 
of Norwich University, Captain Alden 
Partridge, who ranked among the 
foremost military and engineering in- 
structors of that time. He said in later 
life that it was this course in Par- 
tridge’s school that gave him confidence 
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to perform the actual duties of his 
profession as a civil engineer. 

After graduating he went west to 
Chicago to seek his fortune in the rail- 
road business. That was as far west 
as the railroads had been built at that 
time. He soon became affiliated with 
the Rock Island Railroad. Though 
very young, he soon made a name for 
himself and came under the personal 
attention and guidance of the rail- 
road’s chief engineer. He became a 
recognized authority on railroad con- 
struction. At that time various rail- 
road companies were competing with 
their eyes fixed on building a railroad 
as far west as the Pacific. 

Abraham Lincoln visited Dodge 
when he lived at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. They talked only about sixty 
minutes but it is said that from Dodge, 
Lincoln got his idea for the route of 
the Union Pacific. 

On the morning of August 13, 1859, 
Lincoln stood on the high bluffs over- 
looking Council Bluffs. It was evi- 
dent that he was thinking of railroad 
building as well as slavery, in 1859. 
He told his companions that morning, 
while overlooking the distant flood- 
plain of the Missouri River, that this 
was the logical place for the terminus 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
that he would designate it. 

Before Lincoln was inaugurated as 
President, a little group of railroad 
promoters wére in Washington. They 
were Dodge, Blairman, Farman, and 
Durant. They were for the single 
route of the proposed Pacific Railroad 
—the route of the Platte River Valley 
with the eastern terminus at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


HE CIVIL WAR broke out as 

Confederate guns were heard at 
Fort Sumter, and all of General 
Dodge’s dreams and plans crashed. He 
believed that the sooner the slaves 
were freed from doing the work of the 
South, the sooner the conflict would 
be over. 
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Sometime after the War broke out, 
Dodge was commissioned as colonel 
of an Iowa regiment at home. He was 
one of the best-trained military men 
in Iowa at that time. He served first 
in Missouri, taking part in the battle 
of Pea Ridge that broke the power of 
the Confederacy west of the Missis- 
sippi. He was transferred to Tennes- 
see, and made his mark by quick con- 
struction of railroad lines to be used 
by the Union Armies. Both Grant and 
Sherman ‘said that he could repair 
rails as fast as the Confederacy could 
tear them up. Under General Grant, 
he organized an excellent spy system 
that collected information of ines- 
timable value in planning Grant’s cam- 
paigns. 

Dodge received his commission as 
major-general a short time before he 
was wounded at Atlanta. General 
Grant pressed the matter to have 
Dodge made a major-general three 
weeks after the fall of Vicksburg; he 
had taken the matter up personally 
with Lincoln after the battle of the 
Wilderness. By this time, Dodge was 
on his way with Sherman toward At- 
lanta, commanding the - Sixteenth 
Corps, and the situation was rather 
puzzling, for he was but a brigadier- 
general. 

During the siege at Atlanta, Dodge 
was wounded in the head. Although 
he lived, that wound ruined his serv- 
ices with the Union forces. He re- 
turned home to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

He had been home only two weeks 
when he received a telegram from 
Thomas C. Durant, vice-president of 
the Union Pacific, urging him to come 
to New York to discuss business mat- 
ters with the Union Pacific officials, 
as the affairs of the Union Pacific 
were at a standstill. 

General Grant sent for Dodge to 
command the Department of Missouri. 
He accepted this position and after 
being in command two months, his re- 
pressive measures were so severe that 
he quieted the state more than any 
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other person since the opening of the 
Civil War. This was saying a great 
deal, as Missouri’s population was for 
both the North Aa the South. 


O SINGLE person was more vital 

in the construction of the Union 
Pacific than General Dodge in the 
campaigns which he made against the 
Indians in 1865-66. In 1865, the head- 
quarters of the Department of Mis- 
souri was transferred to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Dodge was placed 
in command there. 

All Indians north of the Arkansas 
River had united and declared war. 
When Dodge took up his position of 
guarding the Overland mail from In- 
dian hostilities in February, 1865, the 
situation seemed hopeless. It was a 
bad winter, with snow three feet deep, 
and the thermometer registering thir- 
ty below. In Colorado the people were 
depressed and in a panic; there were 
not enough soldiers to protect the set- 
tlers from the Indians, who were a 
deadly menace. 

Dodge with B. M. Hughes, agent 
of the Overland stages, and Edward 
Creighton, general manager of the 
Overland telegraph, got together and 
outlined their plans to repair all tele- 
graph lines that the Indians had cut 
and to attack all bands of hostile In- 
dians, no matter how small, north of 
the Platte River and south of the Ar- 
kansas. General Dodge took two big 
troops of cavalry to protect them. He 
had things quieted down by April, 
1865. 

After Lincoln was assassinated, 
Dodge was assigned to command all 
U. S. forces in Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Utah. The Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company reminded him 
that he had promised to become their 
chief engineer of railroads when the 
war ended. They offered him a salary 
of $10,000 a year and stock in the 
Crewlit Mobolier Construction Com- 
pany. They wanted him to resign from 
the army and begin work at once. 


Dodge pointed out to them that the 
railroads could not be built until the 
Indians were subdued. 

Grant urged Dodge to stay in the 
army with his rank of major-general. 
Sherman viewed the angle differently 
from either Grant or the Union Pa- 
cific; he thought Dodge could combine 
the work of chief engineer of the rail- 
road with his military operations on 
the plains. 

In April, 1866, Dodge met Durant 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, in the final 
conference on the subject of becoming 
chief engineer for the Union Pacific. 
Durant believed that Dodge was the 
only engineer who could go to the 
plains and reorganize the construction 
crews, fight the Indians, and at the 
same time build a railroad. 

Three months after General Dodge 
accepted the position of chief engi- 
neer, Jack Casement—a man whose 
track laying was known throughout 
the world—assembled a thousand men, 
and one hundred teams, on the prai- 
ries forty miles from Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. The men were a mixed crowd of 
both Union and Confederate ex-sol- 
diers, ex-convicts from old prisons in 
the East, mule-skinners, bushwhack- 
ers, and New York Irish. Somewhere 
in California, another group was push- 
ing the Central Pacific eastward. 
Genera] Dodge had agreed to build the 
Union Pacific from the Missouri Riv- 
er to Promontory Point, Utah. 

Dodge spoke to the crowd of rail- 
road workers: “Boys, I want you to 
do what Jack Casement tells you to 
do. We’ve got to beat that Central 
Pacific crowd.” 


ITH LOUD yells the men swung 

into action. The track laying of 
the Union Pacific increased to three 
miles a day within the first month. The 
workers lay four rails to the minute, 
and like a great brown worm the rails 
slowly crept across the plains. At each 
base, a wild boom town would spring 
up. There would be gamblers, loose 
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women, and all their devices to lure the 
railroader’s money away from him. 

In August, 1866, the first Indians 
attacked. Dodge was ten miles west 
of the lines when he heard of the trou- 
ble. Immediately he ordered his pri- 
vate car—an arsenal on wheels— 
hooked on the handiest engine and 
with twenty men raced to defend their 
brother railroad workers. The Indians 
fled under their fire, and there wasn’t 
much to the battle. But this was the 
beginning of twenty months of con- 
tinuous warfare against the Indians in 
the building of the first transconti- 
nental railroad. 

Through Colorado they pushed the 
railroad, on up into Wyoming, where 
the Cheyenne Indians made war on 
them. They stood at the gateway of 
the mountain fastness, and they had 
no intention of letting a railroad run 
through their lands. 

Government commissioners talked 
with members of the engineering party 
who wanted to suspend operations for 
six months, until the government could 
send out more soldiers to protect the 
railroad builders. Dodge wrote Oliver 
Ames, “If we stop now, we’ll never 
get the road started again. I’ll wager 
that in another year we’ll have the 
road built to Salt Lake.” Dodge want- 
ed to put the road through, and that 
is what he did. 

They crossed the North Platte. To 
the south was the Medicine Bow 
Range, home of the Sioux, the Chey- 
ennes, and the Crow Indian Tribes. 
They reached Fort Bridger and from 
there pushed into Mormon country. 

Some of the railroaders wanted to 
know how the Mormons lived, and 
visited a Mormon household. They 
found the woman friendly. Presently 
a small boy entered, and said, “I came 
over for Pa’s slippers. ‘He’s goin’ to 
stay with us a week,’ Mom says.” 

The Central Pacific was pushing 
eastward, while the Union Pacific was 
pushing westward. The Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific paid little at- 


tention to each other until they were 
less than one hundred miles away. Ad- 
vance surveying parties began to cross 
and recross each other’s path. This 
caused trouble. 

The Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific joined tracks on May 10, 1869, 
at Promontory Point, Utah. They had 
a big ceremony. Jack Casement called 
the assembly to order. The Reverend 
Todd offered prayer. Dr. Harkness of 
Sacramento, said, “Gentlemen of the 
Pacific railroad, the last rail needed 
to complete the greatest railroad en- 
terprise in the world is about to be 
laid; the last spike needed to unite 
the Atlantic with the Pacific is about 
to be driven.” 

He turned and handed the golden 
spike to President Stanford of the 
Central Pacific while Governor Trit- 
tle of Nevada turned and held out the 
golden spike to Thomas Durant. Gov- 
ernor Trittle spoke, “To the iron of 
the East and the gold of the West, 
Nevada adds her link of silver to span 
the continent.” 

President Stanford spoke for a few 
minutes, “And now, Gentlemen, we 
will lay the last tie and drive the last 
spike.” 

They lay the last tie in position, one 
of California laurel, finely polished 
and bearing a silver plate with the in- 
scription: The last tie laid in the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad, May 
10, 1869. 

A wire was attached to the golden 
spike and when Stanford struck it, an 
electric spark signaled the nation that 
the first transcontinental railroad had 
been completed. The crowds cheered; 
everybody was happy. A telegraph 
operator squatted along the tracks. His 
instrument clicked: ‘General U. S. 
Grant, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C; Sir: It gives me 
great pleasure to have the honor to re- 
port the last rail has been laid and 
the last spike has been driven in the 
completion of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road,” 
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p 1870, EIGHT months after the 

Union Pacific was completed, Gen- 
eral Dodge resigned his position as 
chief engineer. He was chosen to be 
the chief engineer of a proposed route 
through the South and to build the 
Texas & Pacific. It lacked only a few 
miles of being as long as the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific com- 
bined. 

All through his life General Dodge 
was with one railroad after the oth- 
er. By 1865, he had attained a posi- 
tion of eminence and authority at 
home and abroad. During the Spanish- 
American War he was a Major-Gen- 
eral of Volunteer Corps. However, he 
was never commissioned, holding the 
appointment by the President of the 
United States. 

Dodge and Van House built a rail- 
road across Cuba. In 1903, they or- 
ganized the Cuban Railroad Company. 
In 1905, Dodge planned to construct 
an additional five hundred miles, but 
the Cuban insurrection forced him to 
change his plans. This was the end of 
his active railroad building, rounding 


out more than half a century of rail- 
road building. 

In 1905, Dodge was interested in 
the possibilities of railroad building in 
South America or should we say the 
Pan American Railroad. But his 
dreams came to the end when his phy- 
sician told him that he would have to 
retire on account of his health. 

In three months he had resigned 
from the board of directors of four 
different railroads and returned to his 
old home at Council Bluffs. He sur- 
rendered his business duties, but never 
lost interest in world affairs. He kept 
a tremendous correspondence with 
both high government and railroad of- 
ficials. 

He died January 3, 1916. His body 
was placed in a stone mausoleum on a 
high hill in a cemetery at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. His tomb overlooks the 
great flood-plain of the broad Mis- 
souri, where Lincoln and he stood and 
dreamed great dreams about the rail- 
road world. 


* 


Overland Pass 


(continued from page 20) 


Bill didn’t know how long he sat 
there before Slim came up. It must have 
been quite awhile because Slim had 
gone after all the horses and brought 
them up. Slim had an inherent tact Bill 
had never suspected. “Let’s go Sheriff; 
it’s gittin’ into late aft’noon.” 


TH RIDE back to Channing was 
dolorous. Slim tried hard but final- 

ly he quit trying. 
“Say Bill, when you went down, what 
happened, anyway?” Bill pulled his 
boot out of the stirrup and held his leg 


out. The heel was shot off his boot. 
Slim shook his head and forced a grin. 
The sheriff’s face was set on the dis- 
tant hills where the sun, a bloody orb 
in the azure sky, was casting soft, grace- 
ful shadows against the harshness of 
nature’s work shop, and the whole 
world and all that was in it ignored the 
two sodden lumps of clay that bumped 
along on the two horses being led down 
the Overland Pass road toward Chan- 
ning. 


* 


Bill Jones was a game-warden in Arizona; Matt Smith 

was a game-warden in Alaska. And when Bill went 

north to look up his older friend, he found that there 

wasn’t much difference in their jobs, and in the tights 
they got into, outside of temperature! 
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COWBOY IN THE ARCTIC 
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n Ofp-Jnail Story 
by LEE FLOREN 


LTHOUGH it was July, the 
A Arctic wind was cold, cutting 
through Game Warden Bill 
Jones’ heavy woolen pants and mack- 
inaw. Ahead was the dark bulk of one 
of the Pribilof Islands, and there was 
a wry smile on Jones’ wide lips. The 
thought came that he was a cow- 
puncher in a motorboat, and he was 
cold and tired of the North, even 
though he had not been many days in 
this area. 
But he had to either 
Smith. ..or Smith’s body. 
Motor dead on the small gasoline 
launch, Bill Jones paddled into a dark 
little bay where coarse sand came 
down to meet the lapping water. Eyes 
might be watching me, he thought, 
and this night is not dark enough to 
hide me. Accordingly he kept close to 


find Matt 
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the thick wild rosebushes and buck- 
brush that lined the bank on the west, 
his paddle soundlessly dipping the 
Arctic Ocean. 


Now that the motor was silent Bill 
could hear the loud boom of the bull 
seals on the rocky beach. Their end- 
less roaring sounded like thundering 
surf. He could see them on the sand; 
they were dark, large and heavy spots 
under the moon. Surrounding them 
were smaller spots. These were the 
matkas—the seal cows. 


Sure a lot of them, Bill thought. 
From what I’ve been told, by this time 
of the month all the seals should have 
landed here on the breeding grounds. 

Then he grinned. He knew a lot 
about beef cows but darned little, if 
anything, about seal cows, except that 
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their fur was in high demand, and 
worth hundreds of dollars. 

Damn old Matt Smith for getting 
Jost in this godforsaken strip of island 
where a man got cold even in July! 

But it didn’t seem logical that the 
game-warden should be lost, for Matt 
had patrolled this section of the 
Pribilofs for about six years, and Bill 
Jones figured his old friend knew 
every cove and rock along the shore- 
line. 

Matt might be dead. ..murdered. 
Bill Jones did not like that thought. 
He remembered his talk with the Cap- 
tain a few days back. 

“Jones is my name, Captain. Bill 
Jones. I’m a game warden, too; but 
my territory is northern Arizona, and 
instead of protecting seals I protect 
cattle and small game. I trap coyotes, 
wolves, cougars and bobcats. I’m on 
my vacation and my old pal Matt 
Smith is stationed up here, so thought 
Td come up and visit him—been about 
eight years since I last saw him.” 

“You have known Matt for some 
time, then?” 

“Almost thirty years. Matt was at 
our house the day I was born. He and 
my dad were cowhands together, and 
Matt got me interested in game-ward- 
enin’. But he had itchy feet, so up to 
Alaska he goes.” 

The captain had walked to the wall 
map. He had shown Bill Jones where 
the Pribilof camp of Matt Smith was 
located. “He has a camp tender. Matt 
has been out for two months, for seal 
are running. Last word we had from 
him was three weeks ago. The fishing 
boat Saskatoon brought in word they 
had talked to him.” 

Bill Jones had listened. 

“You'll find Matt at this point, Mr. 
Jones.” The Captain’s forefinger had 
stopped on a small island. 

“Lots of water between here and 
there.” 

“Matt has his boat here. He left it 
here to get some motor repairs done 
to it. I have been wondering why he 


hasn’t come in to get it. You can pilot 
it out to his camp.” 

“Lots of difference between neck- 
reinin’ a horse and steerin’ a motor 
launch.” 

“They have one thing in common,” 
the captain had said; “they both get 
baliky. Good luck, sir.” 

“And good luck to you, Captain.” 

So Bill had swung the launch 
through blue cold waters, and he had 
found the camp of Matt Smith; but 
the old game warden was not in camp. 
And the wide face of the Eskimo camp- 
tender was worried. “He leave in ca- 
noe. No come back.” 

“How long ago?” 

The old man had counted on 
gnarled, knuckle-big fingers. “Eleven 
big days. Me, I worried.” 

By careful questioning, Bill Jones 
got the story. And interwoven into the 
stumbling words was a great fear. 
Poachers were busy this time of the 
year. Seal furs were worth much mon- 
ey. Had Matt fought it out with 
poachers—and had they killed him? 

“You find Matt, mister?” 

“PIL do my damnedest, camp ten- 
der.” 

So now, under a silvery moon, wa- 
ter chopped by cold wind, Game Ward- 
en Bill Jones pushed the launch in 
close to shore, the thick brush screen- 
ing his advance. And his heart was 
cold, and not from the wind. For six 
days he had patrolled these dark- 
brushed, fog-bound shores. And what 
he had found had made him fear for 
the life of his old friend, Matt Smith. 

For he had found many carcasses of 
skinned seals. Blue foxes had gnawed 
on the fatty carcasses, and some had 
been a month or so old. 

And he had found no trace of Smith. 
He had, in fact, seen not a living hu- 
man since leaving the old Eskimo 
camp tender. He had a few more 
beaches to look over, and then, if he 
found nothing, he was going to return 
to the camp, for Matt Smith might 
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have come in while he, Bill Jones, was 
gone. 

But he knew this was not true. 

Had Matt come into camp, the 
tender would have given him the let- 
ter Bill had left there, and Matt would 
have looked him up by now. 

Bill remembered the stinking car- 
casses. Poachers were at work here— 
and they had already stolen many val- 
uable pelts. They had walked out into 
the seals with their clubs working and 
then their sharp knives had loosened 
the hides—the precious furs. 

And maybe a sharp knife had cut 
Matt Smith’s throat? 


par JONES rammed the launch’s 

nose into the sand and leaped out, 
pulling in the boat and tying it to a 
thick short tree. Then he broke off 
brush and laid this across the small 
launch to camouflage it. For if there 
were poachers here—and they saw the 
launch and stole it— 

Well, when a horse bucked a man 
off, he could walk into camp; but 
when you lost your boat here, a man 
couldn’t swim into camp. Too far and 
the water was ice cold. 

Bill squatted in the brush, sixshoot- 
er heavy on his right hip, and looked 
at the clearing. The din from the seals 
was a stifling roar. The seals were 
growling and snarling. But the big 
bulls were tiring—they had fought 
and bred for a month or so, and weari- 
ness and age were overhauling them. 
The young bachelor seals were the 
gay young blades now with the cows. 
The old bulls, hacked and scarred, 
were jealous, but they were on the 
sidelines, now. 

Behind the beach were barren hills. 
Moonlight showed wisps of fog 
stretched along their tops. The poach- 
ers would have a camp back in those 
hills, he figured; that is, if the poach- 
ers were still here. He knew they had 
been active recently in this area for 
he had seen fresh carcasses floating 


along the shoreline. He knew one 
thing, for sure: he had to be careful. 

Squatting there, he built his plan— 
he would move along the coast to his 
right, then go into the hills through 
the coulee that came in there to the 
edge of the water. Thus he would be 
under cover all the time. 

Winchester .30-30 in hand, he went 
along the coast, the roar of the seals 
in his ears, their sultry smell in his 
nostrils. He reached the point where 
the coulee came down out of the hills, 
and he left the brush there. He had a 
small beach, about a. hundred feet 
wide, to cover. He was moving across 
this strip of rock and sand when the 
voice came in from behind him. 

“You are our prisoner, game ward- 
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B JONES froze in his tracks. 

The sound of the voice, after not 
hearing a human voice for days, star- 
tled him as much as did the menacing 
words. 

“You drop the rifle!” 

Bill let his Winchester fall to the 
ground. The voice was guttural and 
contained a northern European ac- 
cent. Thick, ugly, mean. 

“You get his pistol, Olaf.” 

“Yah.” ; 

Bill thought, At least two of them, 
and he realized he had walked into a 
trap. The thought came that he must 
have blundered past them as they lay 
hidden in the brush. 

“Up with your hands, man!” 

Bill had no other choice than to 
raise his hands. He heard a boot scrape 
rock behind him and the weight left 
his holster. He glanced over his 
shoulder. Both men were husky and 
wide and both wore mackinaws and 
heavy woolen pants jammed into high- 
top boots. 

Both also wore woolen caps, ear- 
flaps tied over the tops. Both had big 
thick faces and dark beards. 

Bill thought, Brother, I sure walked 
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into it, easy as shootin’ a cougar up a 
tree. 


“We take him to camp,” one man 
said. 

“Why not kill him here. Save 
grub?” 


Bill didn’t like this kind of talk. 
They went into some foreign language 
and he would have given his eye-teeth 
to have understood their conversation. 
He wondered what he would fight 
with, for he aimed to fight. He had a 
plan built—he would drop to his 
knees, grab a rock and throw it. He 
picked out the rock—a round one, ly- 
ing by his right boot. 

Both kept rifles on him. The one 
had picked up Bill’s rifle; he had it 
under his left arm, the barrel pointing 
down. He had Bill’s .45 stuck under 
his wide belt, handle up. 

Bill Jones had nothing for himself 
but self-reproach. He had blundered 
ahead like a jackass with the blind 
staggers, he figured. 

He listened to them. They did not 
appear to be arguing. Rather, they 
were discussing something, and they 
did not get excited—they kept their 
voices down. 

Bill wondered if they had seen him 
paddle in with the small launch. He 
hoped not. To get off this island he 
had to have a boat. 

Occasionally a word of English 
crept into their conversation, and he 
got the gist of.it—they were discuss- 
ing in cold tones whether to murder 
him or make him captive. 

This was indeed a cheering thought. 

He also heard other English words, 
and one of these phrases was this: 
the other man. Could they mean Matt 
Smith? 

Hope flared through him. 

The second man, he found out, was 
named Fedor. 

Finally, their conversation conclud- 
ed, Olaf spoke to Fedor, this time in 
broken English. “You walk with your 
rifle in his back. I carry his rifle and 
watch from back here.” 


“I do that.” 

Bill had hoped that Olaf would se- 
lect the chore of herding him toward 
their camp. Olaf had the extra rifle 
and this made him awkward. But Fe- 
dor came close and jammed his rifle’s 
end against Bill’s back. 

And Bill had a chance; by so doing, 
Fedor erred. 

Bill thought, J have to take this 
chance, and he exploded into action. 
He twisted on his boots, cat-quick, 
and Fedor let the hammer fall, but 
the bullet drummed into space; for 
when Bill had twisted he had also 
knocked the rifle barrel to one side, a 
trick he had been taught while in 
game-warden training. An old trick, 
also an army trick. 

Elation ran through him, exciting 
and strong. The first part of his plan 
had worked. Now, the plan called that 
he lunge in, wrestle with Fedor for the 
rifle, for he needed a rifle. And by 
keeping in close to the burly man, Olaf 
would not dare shoot—for if he shot 
he would also hit his partner. 

Fedor had lunged ahead. Now he 
was turning the rifle. Bill bulled in, 
grabbing the rifle with both hands, one 
hand on the barrel, the other on the 
stock. And he brought up his right 
knee into Fedor’s belly. 

Fedor grunted, and Bill twisted the 
rifle, and the hammer fell. Fedor hol- 
Jered, the scream cutting through the 
roar of the seals, who paid not a bit 
of attention to man’s fight—they had 
a fight of their own. Bill had the ri- 
fle, then, and Fedor was falling, shot 
through the chest. 

He had not been able to keep an eye 
on Olaf. Luck had been with him, his 
plan had worked, and now if he could 
eliminate— 

He heard the vicious swish of the 
rifle’s stock. He caught a glimpse of 
the stock coming in from his right. He 
also glimpsed Olaf standing there, 
legs wide, swinging the rifle, holding 
onto the barrel. 
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Then the stock smashed him on the 
side of the head. 

And Bill Jones, game-warden, float- 
ed out onto a black and silent sea, the 
sounds of the fighting bull seals dis- 
appearing in the feathery darkness... 


HROUGH this blackness at last 

came a thought, and it was this: 
I killed one of them. This thought was 
pushed aside by full consciousness and 
Bill Jones tried to put his hands up to 
his throbbing head, but he couldn’t do 
this because his hands were tied be- 
hind him. 

He tried to get to his feet, and he 
could not do this, either—his feet were 
bound hard together. 

The blackness persisted penning 
him in. He realized then he lay in a 
black dungeon. He smelled earth, and 
hard earth was under him. 

He closed his eyes, memory flood- 
ing him. 

“Bill!” 

The voice came from outer black- 
ness. Bill recognized it. He managed 
to get in a sitting position with his 
back against the earth wall. This also 
helped his head clear, too. 

“Damn it,” he said. 

“Bill Jones, am I glad to see you.” 

Bill’s eyes became accustomed to 
the dark. The face was about a foot 
away. Bill finally saw it somewhat 
clearly. Gray stubble on thin, sunken 
cheeks. 3 

“Vou’re an ugly sight, Matt Smith.” 

“Thank God, Bill, you’re okay.” 

“How do you know I’m okay, you 
old fool?” 

“You can insult a man,” Matt said. 

Bill said, “Pd put an arm around 
you but my arms are tied. I’d put both 
arms around yoy, Matt, if I could.” 

“Pd do the same.” 

Bill shook his head slowly. “I bet- 
ter stop that. I might shake my head 
plumb off my shoulders. I can still 
see thet rifle stock whammin’ down on 
my poor little head.” 

“Tell your uncle, Bill?” 


“Okay, Grandpa.” 

Bill Jones told old Matt the whole 
story, starting from his departure point 
in Flagstaff, down in Arizona Terri- 
tory. Good old Flagstaff! Hot as hell 
come summer, but good old Flagstaff! 
Would he ever see Flagstaff again? 

“Thing that I ponder about, Mattie 
boy, is this: How come they never kilt 
us right off the bat?” 

“I think I got that answered.” 

“Veah?” 

“A U. Se Game Warden is a purty 
important fella to Uncle Sam. And if 
one of them is murdered, there’d be 
hell to pay. Even if the gents what 
murdered him come from another 
country, like this outerfit does.” 

“You mean they don’t dare kill us?” 

“No, they aim to kill us, for damned 
sure. But they’ll do it at sea—where 
they can weight down the bodies— 
where there’ll be no grave to .find.” 

“Then they’re waitin’ to haul us out 
to sea and dump us overboard, huh?” 

“That’s the way she looks to me, 
Biller boy.” 

“When will this happen?” 

“When they clean up this herd of 
fur seals. Might take a few days—they 
might pull stakes tonight— I been 
trailin’ this outfit across a number of 
islands now and they trapped me just 
about like they snared you.” 

“Two stupid jassaxes, Matt.” 

“Well, a man cain’t win all the 
time.” ; 

“Were goin’ to. win this. PI be 
damned if I want some old codfish 
nibbling on my big toe and him with 
a happy look in his eyes.” 

“Yeah, we gotta git out—but how?” 


UT HOW? Those two words were 

the big words, the necessary words. 
Bill leaned his aching head back 
against the wall, but that hurt him at 
the point where Olaf’s swinging rifle- 
stock had made harsh contact. 

He gave their predicament deep and 
painful thought. He hoped they had 
not found his motor launch. He doubt- 
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ed if they could find it—he had really 
piled brush over it and around it, This 
mental point reached, he put his mind 
on his tied hands. And he remembered 
he had teeth. 

Good teeth, too, with just a few 
fillings. 

He got sick—swirlingly sick—and 
he almost passed out again. He gath- 
ered his strength and said, “A man 
can’t tell whether it is night or day in 
this dungeon.” 

“Night all the time, Bill.” 

Bill said, “I got good teeth. I won- 
der what they got your wrists tied 
with—rope or rawhide?” 

“Feels like rawhide to me.” 

Bill said, “Let’s play a little game, 
Grandpa.” 

“Uncle,” Matt Smith corrected. 

They got on their sides. Bill got his 
teeth around the throngs on the game- 
warden’s wrists. The rawhide tasted 
terrible. He had chewed -idly on raw- 
hide taken from cows, and it did not 
taste like this. 

“Thet must be whale hide,’ Matt 
Smith said. 

Bill said, “You're a damned fool. 
Transferrin’ from the warm country 
around Tucson to up here in this god- 
forsaken cold hell.” 

“T like it here.” 

“Eskimo women?” 

“They is some beauties, Bill. They 
like a man, even if he is old, if he’s got 
money.” : 

“They do that all over the world,” 
Bill said. “Lay still, or I'll gnaw your 
hand off for breakfast. Man alive, I’m 
ga’nt. When do they feed us?” 

“When the notion strikes them.” 

“What do they feed you?” 

“You can have any dish you want, 
as long as it is rice.” 

«I hate rice.” 

“Vou'll love this rice!” 


y= RICE was served by another 

short man with heavy clothing. He 
carried a lantern and for the first time 
Bill clearly saw the interior of his 


new home—a cave hacked out of the 
earth with planks over it and dirt on 
these. About eight by ten, he figured. 
Inside measurements, he thought cyn- 
ically. 

“How we gonna eat that with our 
hands tied?” Bill wanted to know. 

The man had dished the gruel into 
two wooden saucers. Now he lifted 
his lantern and the bucket of gruel 
and grinned. 

“Mouth,” he said. 

Then he was gone. Bill listened and 
heard a lock snap on the door, The 
opening of the door had momentarily 
let the roar of the seal herd enter. Bill 
gave his attention to the gruel. 

“Stinks.” 

“You'll eat it...when you get hun- 
gry.” 

Old Matt Smith was on his knees, 
bent over with his mouth sucking the 
rice. Bill ate in a similar fashion. The 
rice tasted vile, and had some fat ele- 
ment in it. 

“Whale grease,” Matt explained. 

“Hell of a hotel,” Bill said. “No 
accommodations. Hard bunks and rot- 
ten chuck and poor service.” 

“Start chawin’ again, William?” 

The rawhide tasted even more ter- 
rible than the rotten grub. Bill almost 
lost his rice, but he kept on chewing. 
There was nothing else to do. Occa- 
sionally he chewed Matt Smith’s skin 
and flesh. Smith did not seem to care. 
Bill realized the old game-warden had 
been trussed so long in this dark dun- 
geon that he was close to the breaking 
point, close to slipping in dark and 
babbling madness. 

Bill realized he wanted to get Matt 
free before the next feeding period. 
Matt had tried to chew at his, Bill’s, 
bonds. But the old man had only a few 
teeth. He could do nothing in the line 
of working like a beaver. 

Although he did not feel like jok- 
ing, he kept up a running line of ban- 
ter. They had to joke or old Matt 
would slip across the line. 
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It seemed days later that the first 
strip was chewed through. But this did 
not free the old man because of the pe- 
culiarity. of the knot, 

“Loosened the pressure, though,” 
Matt Smith said. 

Most of the time the old game-ward- 
en slept. He would wake up scream- 
ing. The screams were terrible. Then 
he would quiet down again and Bill 
would become a human beaver. Bill 
wondered if his teeth had not become 
worn down, like those of an old beaver. 

Ages and ages later, he had Matt’s 
hands separated. 

“Now untie me, Matt.” 

“I can’t move my hands.” 

“Blood will come into them.” 

“I can’t move—them, Bill.” 

Bill waited, lying on his side. The 
old man could move his arms, but he 
could not make his fingers work. Bill 
got scared. If the guard came in— 
found old Matt’s arms at his side— 
and old Matt could do nothing— 

“Try hard, Matt.” 

But the old man could not make his 
fingers move. He could not make his 
hands bend at the wrists or knuckles. 

Bill felt the keen and bitter irony of 
the moment. He implored, he pleaded, 
he tried to massage the hands with 
his forehead—but the fingers would 
not move, the wrists were in cement 
casts. 

“Here comes the chuck,’ Matt 
Smith said. “We got to make a try, 
Bill.” 

Bill said, “Here goes nothing.” 

He hobbled to the door, jumping 
like a rabbit with a broken leg. He 
stood up along the wall beside the 
door, hopelessness flooding him. The 
key found the lock, the lantern-light 
stabbed in as the guard entered. 

Bill thought, This is it. 

Knees bent, hands and feet tied, 
Bill Jones lurched ahead, a compact 
ball. He hit the guard from behind, 
shoulder smashing between his shoul- 
derblades. Then he was catapulting 
forward, the guard going down. Bill 


could not stop his lunging attack, and 
he hit the far wall. 


HE ROLLED over, a hopeless feel- 

ing in him—he had failed. He 
tried to get to his feet, but he fell 
down. Lying there, he watched. The 
lantern lay on its side, but luckily no 
oil came from it. But he was not inter- 
ested in the lantern. Startled, he 
watched old Matt beat up on the 
guard. 

Matt sure could use his hands, now. 

They were fists, those skinny, bony 
hands. A moment ago, they had been 
useless, paralyzed; they had hung 
worthless on the wrists. But some- 
thing had been summoned out of the 
dark regions wherein Man finds his 
greatness, and this something had giv- 
en those hands life. This had made 
them into hard fists that now beat the 
guard on the face. 

Bill hurriedly crossed the strip, 
kicking himself forward with his 
knees, chest on the ground. He had to 
shut the door so the cries of the guard 
would not be heard, This he did by 
rolling against the heavy plank door. 

“Work him over, Matthew boy!” 

The guard had lost his pistol. Bill 
got it with difficulty, holding it behind 
him, and he got his firefinger of his 


‘right hand through the trigger-guard. 


He must have looked foolish, lying 
there on his side, trying to hold -the 
pistol solid, looking over his shoulder. 
His fingers were as numb as old socks. 

The guard kicked, and old Matt 
flew backwards. He hit the wall, and 
this almost knocked him out, and the 
guard got to his feet. 

“By the hell—” 

He never finished. He threw back 
his head, tried to scream, but no sound 
came; and even if he had made a 
sound, the roar of the pistol there in 
those close confines would never have 
allowed the cry to be heard. 

“You—you shot him, Billy?” 

“I was lucky, Matt.” 
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Stink, powdersmoke stink. Good 
old powdersmoke. 

“You killed him, Bill?” 

“He ain’t moved. Hes 
knife.” 

“They might have heard the bullet- 
roar, Bill.” 

“Get his knife. Work fast, Matt. 
You can use your hands, eh?” 

“I can use them, but not good.” 

Sing, Knife, sing against rawhide. 
Cut, Knife, cut the rawhide. Lord, my 
wrists—the rawhide has cut deep into 
them. And my ankles—man alive, will 
_ I ever walk, can I ever walk? 
But both of you are free, Bill Jones. 
Yes, free! 


got a 


THEY WENT outside, two bearded 

animals, both limping. Back of 
them fire danced across the earth 
floor of their dungeon, a yellow tongue 
moving close to the dead seal poacher. 
Bill had kicked the lantern and had 
broken the bowl. 

They were in the entrance. The 
moon was up, the bull-seals roared, 
the breakers broke—they were long 
and capped with white and they 
smashed into the outside barrier, beat- 
ing endlessly on igneous rock. Then 
they retreated, gathered strength from 
the tons of water behind them, and 
they smashed the rocks again, and 
this mingled with the roar of the bulls 
fighting for their cows. 

Bill said, huskily, 
heard the report.” 

“Their shacks are some distance 
off...maybe that is why?” 

“Reckon so, Grandpa.” 

“Uncle,” Matt corrected. “Damn it, 
not grandpa!” 

“Okay, grandpa.” 

“Damn it, I give up!” 

“So do I,” Bill said. 

“Wonder if they found the launch?” 

Bill said, “You came here by boat, 
huh? Then they captured you when 
you landed, like they did me. What 
about your boat?” 


“They never 


“They blew it up,” 

“With what?” 

“Dynamite.” 

Bill said, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan, and push like hell.” 

Old Matt looked at him. “You gone 
loco, Grandson?” ~ 

Bill summed it up. He was sure 
they had found the launch. That meant 
they had no way to escape from this 
island. He was staring at a point out 
in the white-caps. 

“Looks like a small vessel to me,” 
he said. 

Old Matt squinted. “It is just that. 
About an eighth of a mile out, too. 
Too big to get closer to shore because 
of the reef. They must be moving out 
their hides.” 

“Here comes a rowboat in,” Bill 
said. 

“Let’s get out of here.” 

Soon they were in the buckbrush 
along the water’s edge. Bill had spent 
a bad moment when they had scurried 
across the clearing toward the brush 
for they were clearly visible from the 
two lean-to cabins made of sticks and 
mud, evidently the hangout of the 
seal poachers. He had locked the door 
behind him and a glance inside had 
showed him that the fire had burned 
out. 

Three men went.by after they had 
heard the keel of the boat scrape the 
beach. They were big men, all dressed - 
in warm clothing. 

Then they were gone, moving up the 
path and out of sight. 

Bill said, “Three and one make 
four.” 

“That’s the size of the camp, I 
think.” 

Bill said, “Wonder where the dyna- 
mite is?” 

“In their camp, I suppose.” 

“We could never sneak in and get 
it,” Bill said. 

“They must be breaking camp, 
Bill.” 

Soon the three came tramping back. 
Each of the first two carried a bunch 
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of pelts. They put these in the boat. 
Then the third put in a box. Bill 
. thought, Dynamite? 

They talked but Bill could not, of 
course, understand their language. 
Then they went back for more pelts. 

They were scarcely out of sound 
and sight when Bill Jones had the 
box. His heart jumped—dynamite! 

“Now we blow up their boat,” he 
said. 

“How we gonna get out there?” 

“We got a boat here, ain’t we?” 

“They'll miss it.” 

“Let them miss it.” 


ye LABOR, old Matt got into 

the rowboat, and Bill pushed it off 
the sand and leaped in, rowing like 
mad along the edge of the water where 
the brush hid him. They had to get 
out of sight before the three brought 
back another load of furs. Bill rowed 
with all his strength and speed. The 
boat cut through the water and the 
darkness ‘hid ‘it. 

Old Matt said, “Dynamite,” and 
kissed the wooden box. 

“You know how to handle it?” 

“Used to work with your dad in the 
Globe mines.” 

“Good.” 

Old Matt said, “They'll see that 
door locked. They’ll break in and find 
the guard dead, and the dungeon emp- 
ty. They’ll know we stole their boat.” 

“Let them holler.” 

“They’ll be penned on the island.” 

“Good. And we'll have the ship.” 

“They might have the launch hid 
out, Bill.” 

“Tf they have, they'll head right for 
the ship pronto.” 

“I guess that is right.” 

Bill rowed around an out-thrusting 
boulder, then headed across straight 
for the ship. The high waves lifted the 
boat, dumped it into a trough, then 
lifted it. The island was a-mere dark 
line in the moonlight. He knew that 
the poachers could not see the boat. 

They came close to the poacher’s 


ship, which was about eighty-feet 
long—a snug low craft. Bill said, 
“There’s the launch.” 

There it was, tied to the vessel, rid- 
ing the swells. Bill stood up while old 
Matt kept the rowboat close to the 
vessel, and Bill boosted the box of 
dynamite on deck. 

“You go and fix it, Matt. I don’t 
know how.” 

“Help me, Bill?” 

Bill boosted the old man over the 
rail, and heard him hit the deck. The 
rowboat slipped out, and Bill pulled 
it in close again, hanging onto the rim 
of the deck. At this moment a man 
poked his head up, coming into the 
cabin. Bill laid the .45 across the deck 
rail. 

He shot once. The man staggered 
out, fell on the deck. By this time old 
Matt had his feet under him. 

“Wonder if there are any more 
around?” 

“Get his gun...from his belt.” 

Old Matt scooped up the automatic. 
He said, “There’s a boat coming from 
the island. They’ve had another boat 
cached . there. Rowboat, looks like. 
Wonder why they never used our 
launch.” 

“Might be out of gas. Might not 
know how to run it.” 

Bill was on deck now, pistol in 
hand. 

“That ain’t no rowboat,” he said. 
“That’s.a gasoline motor I hear.” - 

“Comin’ fast, too.” 

“Get that powder set. I’ll check the 
launch. Shoot to kill if anybody gets 
in your way.” 


Te OLD man, carrying the box of 
dynamite, disappeared in the cab- 
in. Bill found three rifles in the cabin. 
He scooped these up and got some box- 
es of ammunition on the shelf and 
Jooked at the approaching boat. 
They were coming at a good lick. 
He threw the rifles and the ammu- 


nition in the launch and went down 
[Turn To Page 56] 


It was spring, and Digger John was still young enough 

to have fancies, still romantic enough to be taken for 

a sucker by a pretty face. That’s how he found himself 

fighting the famous Boston Tom Chew after a rugged 
night of wild-goose chasing . >. 


DIGGER 


JOHN -- 


SLICKERED 


by A. A. 


IGGER JOHN loosened his 
D wide leather belt a notch, 

shrugged the tautness out of his 
red shirt, backed up to the tailgate of 
the freight wagon, then nodded to the 
blacksmith. 

“Can you hold it?” asked the smith. 
“Can you hold it till I get this iron 
hubbed wheel off and a block under 
the axle?” 

The huge miner nodded, his hands 
feeling for purchase. Digger lifted and 
the axle came up. The blacksmith ex- 
pertly hammered the hub to loosen the 
heavy wheel and vibrations flowed 
along Digger’s shoulders. It felt good 
and the ropey muscles coiled as 
strength raced “warmly through his 
arms. 

It was spring in the Sierras, and Dig- 
ger looked up Gold Run’s main street. 
The falsefronts set off the three-storied 
hotel. Cold Spring Mountain, fresh in 
vibrant foliage, towered over the min- 
ing town, letting a fresh breeze’ drift 
down. Bullwhip Annie, the Sierra’s 
woman teamster, strong legs dangling 
over the lip of her low porch, could be 
seen shelling new peas into a battered 
pan. Her long lashes, blonde in the sun, 
rose from her task to watch the two 
men working on her wagon. She'd be 
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pretty, Digger ruminated, outa them 
teamster clothes an’ into somethin’ 
Spangley. 

The eastbound stage, four hours out 
of Marysville, was rattling up from 
lower town. Digger noticed the cocky 
trot of the horses. Even those steam- 
ing horses felt good, he thought, just as 
he was feeling good with the weight of 
the axle pointing up the strength in 
warm muscles on a spring day. 

“Digger!” the stage driver shouted. 
A friend shouting to a friend, no more 
needed—just “Digger!” 

The miner smiled tipping his bushy 
head up in acknowledgement; feeling 
the weight cramp gently. Ah, nice, he 
thought. Joe the stage driver, Ollie the 
blacksmith and the warm sun. Getting 
something done. Changing a wheel. A 
man giving his. friend a hand... 

‘The stage was passing. A long black 
arm, elbow hooked over the sill, dan- 
gled a half empty whiskey: bottle. The 
face appearing under the brown derby 
was flushed, black eyebrows raised 
quizzically. Digger watched the arm 
raise and was unable to move. The bot- 
tle flashed, the corn liquor, sloshing 
yellowly through the glass churned as 
it left the passenger’s hand. Digger 
ducked his head against his straining 
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Boston Tom Chew was as strong as ever, and Digger was being knocked down more 
and more often... 


shoulder. He had one glimpse of Ol- 
lie; the smith had the wheel off and 
was half under the wagon, flexing a 
stubborn wood block under the exposed 
axle end. 

The bottle struck Digger against the 
temple. He fought against the rush 
of pain; felt his hands loosening, his 
nails scratching the hard wood. He 
wanted to shout at Ollie but his jaws 
wouldn’t open. The pain of the bottle 
blow reddened his brain and took away 
his vision. Digger knew he was falling. 
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Dimly, he heard a scream of pain and 
wondered if he was shouting. Then 
he blacked out. 


IGGER came to. He was laid out 

in the shade of the careened wag- 
on. Rising on an elbow he savored the 
taste of whiskey and looked for the 
blacksmith. Ollie, blood trickling from 
a smashed hand, grinned past Annie’s 
administering shoulder. 

Digger John rose on his toes and 
looked out over the crowd. The stage 
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had halted in front of the hotel. “Take 
care of Ollie,” his voice was harsh. 

“T—they’re looking for the doctor,” 
Ollie chattered, fighting to grit his 
teeth. “You go do what you got to, 
Dig.” The smith’s eyes wavered toward 
the stage. 

.The wide doors of the hotel entrance 
was blocked by a clutter of luggage. 
Digger ducked past the lobby entrance 
and hit the batwings of the saloon, 
raising a shoulder to avoid their back- 
swing and was inside the barroom. 

For several seconds his eyes lashed 
around the room, its dimness offset by 
the polished bottles lined even with 
the back mirror. The blackbrowed 
man, his sleeve showing a jewel-stud- 
ded cufflink against stained brown 
cambric, was pouring a drink. At the 
end of the bar, grousing morosely with 
saloon owner, Dredger Dan, was the 
irate stagedriver. A young woman, bil- 
lowing skirt covered by a linen travel 
duster, a red feather jaunty on a tiny 
hat atop her black hair, was standing 
calmly in front of the cold stove. She 
slapped one long glove fretfully. Dig- 
ger was suddenly aware of the rising 
welt over his eye. Unconsciously, he 
brushed the street dust from his jeans. 

“You!” Digger snapped to the man 
with the bottle. “You throw that bot- 

' tle?” The man turned reddened eyes; 
white scars edged his lids and as he 
opened his mouth large crooked teeth 
showed. : 

“A mistake...” the explanation 
came out of the dimness,of the room 
and Digger turned. A fat man, nervous- 
ly pawing his green cummerbund with 
ringed fingers, was the explainer. 

“Tom, there—and that’s Boston 
Tom Chew,” he said it like the name 
was important, “Tom’s been drinking; 
I’m Blaine, his manager.” The fat man 
turned helpless eyes toward the girl, and 
she moved her red lips and wrinkled 
her smooth brow in irritation. 

Digger scowled. ‘Drinkin’? How 
much you figure he’s had?” . 

“A full pint!” frowned the girl. 


“He’s not himself. Father, talk to that 
driver again. We can’t be stranded 
here.” 

“A pint?” Digger moved away from 
the batwings, shouldered up to Tom 
Chew. “A whole pint? Can’t hold yore 
likker, eh?” 

The red eyes inspected the miner as 
their owner laid heavy knuckled hands 
around his glass; then jabbed an elbow 
into Digger’s ribs. Hard. 

“Dredger,” the miner ignored the 
rib-jab. “Set me up a full pint; I’m get- 
tin’ down to this ranny’s level.” 

As the bottle slapped down, Blaine 
was back to his arguing with the stage- 
driver, The girl was silently watching . 
as Digger John opened the pint. He 
gasped once, drew a breath, watching 
Tom Chew sip from the glass. Then up 
went the bottle again and was almost 
immediately slapped back onto the bar, 
empty. Digger cocked a big right fist. 
He aimed the fist at Chew’s jaw, but 
the arm was disobedient. Whiskey 
fumes blurred his eye, causing a cough 
to rise. Chew moved his head smooth- 
ly, standing away from Digger with 
ridged arms raised. Chew braced, 
smashed a hard right into Digger’s face, 


JIGGER felt his nosebone shift, 

knew it was broken, Half-strangled 
on the gulped whiskey, he pulled his 
chin against his shoulder as Chew 
aimed another clubbing right hand. 
Chew’s fist landed against the swollen 
right eye. Digger reached out blindly, 
catching a hold on the fighter’s shirt- 
cuff. Rolling up the cloth, Digger bent 
his fist against the man’s wrist and 
yanked. He felt the cords in the wrist 
creak and shook off some of his own 
blinding pain. Loosing the cuff and 
boring in, Digger was now calm. Chew 
met him, forearms flailing from broad 
shoulders. 

For a full ten minutes it was a street 
fight. Chew was strong, taking each 
of Digger’s smashes then returning 
with powerful swings that blasted on 
Digger’s broken nose and knotted eye. 
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Dimly, he heard men shouting and 
knew the room was littered with 
smashed furniture. Once he distinctly 
heard the click of the girl’s heels as 
she dodged the surging pair. Digger 
had met his match; Chew was strong. 
A poised, oiled, professional machine. 
Digger felt a blow in the stomach and, 
sickened by the gulped whiskey, be- 
came crafty. He started exposing his 
battered face, drawing the fighter in. 
Taking several chopping jabs, he wait- 
ed to slash out; needing his opponent 
close. 

Chew stepped up his attack. Digger 
John knew it was now or never. He 
lowered his shoulder, drooped his right 
fist, poured strength into the arm and 
as the knuckles grazed the sawdust 
floor, slammed upward and caught 
Chew at the second vest button. Air 
shot out of Chew’s lungs and his “face 
went blank; leaning he reached out for 
the bar. 

Digger John straightened and yelled, 
“This is for Ollie!” then chopped the 
falling man behind the ear. The man 
went down, the fight was over. 

“Now, get him outa heye!” It was 
Dredger Dan shouting at Blair. 
“Wrecked my saloon! Damn it, get him 
outa Gold Run!” 

“But—but he’s Boston Tom Chew!” 
whinned Blaine. “Were filling engage- 
ments going east. Next engagement in 
Elko...” 

“Then get him back onto the stage; 
that’s where it’s headed.” Dredger 
glared at Digger John who was gently 
probing his broken nose and wincing. 
“Blaine,” Dredger dropped his voice 
in threat, “all winter we had trouble 
with this crazy Digger John. He’s most- 
ly grizzly bear dressed like a miner. 
He’s the trickiest critter in the world. 
Spent the danged winter plaguing the 
whole town with his hoo-rahin’. Now 
comes spring, he’s smilin’. Then you 
bring this livin’ ape here—gettin’ the 
grizzly all worked up. We got to live 
with him; you can go. Now get back 
onto that stage!” 


“Father...” The girl, white reams 
of underskirt brushing the sawdust, 
spoke from a kneeling position. “Tom’s 
ribs are broken. Broken by this griz- 
zly.” 

“He'll have to rest.” Blaine turned 
to Dredger. “Have you rooms?” 

“Not for him,” shouted Dredger. 
“Get him outa here...” 

“Then what’s the nearest town?” 

“Marysville,” yelled the stagedriver. 
“A down-stage’s coming through soon, 
take him back there. J ain’t hauling 
him no further!” 

Blaine turned a stricken face toward 
the girl, his mouth forming the word, 
“Beth.” 

“Remember,” she lowered her head, 
“I’m through if we go back.” 

“But what can we do?” her father 
whined. 

“We wont argue in public.” Her 
face was stormy as he drew her to the 
end of the room. There they talked for 
long minutes. Digger watched them 
over a filled glass. He saw the girl 
fling her father’s arm from hers and 
stalk back, planting herself defiantly 
in front of Dredger Dan. 

“Does that get-out -order include 
me?” 

“Well—no. Just that Boston Tom, 
and...” he added... “that fella 
Blaine, even if he is yore Pa. You can 
stay ma’am.” He turned affable. 
“Ain’t had a looker in Gold Run since 
Hangtown’s Shirt-tail Follies was here. 
Only real lady we got is Bullwhip An- 
nie, an’ she ain’t been outa britches 
since...” He coughed. “TI show you 
a room.” 

The hotel owner waddled ahead of 
Beth Blaine and mounted the stairs. 
The girl, long skirt posed for her turn, 
ran brown eyes over the room and halt- 
ed on Digger John. “He had it coming, 
Digger; it was long overdue. I’d see 
a doctor about that nose.” 

Digger John tried to extend his lit- 
tle finger around the glass, gulped and 
felt the whiskey streak up his nasal 
passage. He stood there, tears leaking 
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from his bruised eyes, watching Beth 
Blair make her dainty way up the 
stairs. 


OR A FULL day Beth Blaine stayed 

in her room. Digger John paced the 
squeaky hotel porch. He had located 
a plantation style black hat and bor- 
rowed a string tie from Slim Deakins, 
Gold Run’s honest gambler. He had 
shaved, leaving plus red sideburns 
along his muscled jaw. His mouth held 
an unlighted cigar, its thin length jaun- 
tily rearing up along the swollen bump 
on his broken nose. The barber had 
worked over his eye, pasting a cigaret 
paper over the cut and tinting it with 
a flesh colored dye. Digger strutted in 
the strange tight pants laced under the 
instep of his polished boots. 

“Tust slickered up steada likkered 
up!” boomed Annie. But her new span- 
gled shirtwaist decorating her angular 
frame took the bite from her comment. 

Then on the second morning, Beth 
Blaine walked out. The sun haloed her 
brown hair as her red lips parted in 
greeting. “What’s going on in the back 
rooms?” 

The question caught the mooning 
Digger short. He snorted, clinking a 
stack of gold coins in his heavy hands. 
“You—yov’re lookin’ mighty pert,” he 
finally blurted. 

“You're pretty too, Digger.” 

She smiled and the miner ducked 
his head to hide a blush then spoke 
swiftly. “Ah, they’re just raisin’ a fight 
back there. Since I fought Boston Tom. 
they’re tryin’ to match us up. You 
know, like puttin’ two men in a bull 
pen. Mostly for bettin’ purposes.” 

“Sober, he’s a real fighter.” She 
spoke doubtfully, causing Digger’s 
face to fall. “But,” she added confi- 
dently, “Į think you could beat him 
—drunk or sober.” 

The big man beamed. “Tell them 
that. They’re thinkin’ I’d get whupped, 
an’ so they’re toe-dancin’ about settin’ 
up the fight. Figure...” 

“Would you like to show me around 


Johnny?” She brushed aside all talk 
of the prize fight. Digger jumped up, of- 
fered his arm and guided her down 
the boardwalk. 

Later, Slim Deakins strode slowly 
behind the excited Dredger Dan and 
found Digger cleaning up his burro 
corral. Dredger spluttered, “We talked 
to that Blaine girl, Digger. She’s seen 
Tom Chew in all his fights, and says 
maybe you can whip Chew...!” 

“She said that?” Digger jabbed the 
pitchfork into a corner post and 
smacked the handle till it sang. 

“Yeah,” grinned Dredger. “She 
sure did. Now listen. You got to train 
for this fight...” The little man went 
on explaining but the miner was ab- 
sorbed in more delirious subject mat- 
ter. “They’s a syndicate,” the words 
brought Digger out of his haze, “from 
San Francisco. Bettin’ men.” The big 
miner realized that it was Slim Deak- 
ins who was talking now and listened 
intently as the gambler continued. 

“Now we know the mountain folks 
— miners, skin hunters and such, will 
lay their bets on you, Digger. The only 
way we can get opposition money is to 
spread the word down around the bay. 
Bring in fresh money. We’re figuring 
to do just that...” 

“What'd I care?” grinned Digger. 
“I whupped him onct, didn’t I?” 

“But,” Slim was doubtful, “that was 
a saloon fight. Before we get in too 
deep, we want to know if you think you 
can take him again. It isn’t that we 
want a sure thing; we’re sort of think- 
ing about you, Dig. If you lose, and 
the mountain money goes down the 
drain, you’ll maybe have to leave the 
country. Those Everhard boys on the 
North Fork strung up a man who 
broucht in a bear and lost to a Marys- 
ville bull, and...” 

“Aw, shucks,” grinned Digger. “She 
said I could; she ought to know, Beth 
ought.” 

“But Bullwhip Annie—she saw 
Chew fight in Sacramento—says Tom 
Chew’ll chop you down.” 
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Digger frowned. “She says that?” 

Dredger Dan took over. “Yes. And 
we ain’t sure this ain’t just a setup; 
seems all mighty queer. A man’s 
daughter doesn’t leave with him but 
stays on in Gold Run. Maybe she’s 
buildin’ it all up...” 

“Don’t you go no farther!” snapped 
Digger. “You jest get the fight ar- 
ranged. Annie’s,” he smirked, “jest a 
mite put out counta I’ve been... Aw, 
you know!” 


F FIGHT was arranged. A com- 

mittee was dispatched to Marys- 
ville to fix the date. Signs were print- 
ed and the fight was promulgated over 
the Northern Mines. Dredger Dan 
threw up a lean-to behind the hotel 
to house extra guests and ordered 
fresh whiskey stocks. 

Miners, waiting for the water to 
slacken from melting snows, hiked into 
Gold Run flush with their winter’s 
take. Weaverville Chinese, betting pro- 
fessionals, slippered quietly in to study 
the muscle-hardening gyrations of Dig- 
ger John. San Francisco gamblers sent 
advance men; they, too, watched the 
big miner soaking his strong hands in 
salt water. Watched him, fists taped 
with rawhide strips, smack the canvas 
covered pine log swinging from the 
overhang of the .stable. And they 
watched his feet shift as he struck out 
against a dancing sparring partner. 
These gamblers smiled as he lowered 
his head to protect his healing nose and 
cut eye; they bet on Boston Tom and 
found takers. Rib-thin miners bet their 
winter’s poke of skin money. The Ever- 
hard clan rode in from North Fork, 
sullenly eyed the prancing Digger and 
grudgingly nodded approval, then 
slapped bags of gold onto Slim Deak- 
ins’ betting table. This was matched 
by silk-shirted, florid-faced men from 
down below. 

Beth Blaine tripped daily to the 
training camp. She leaned against the 
corral post and smiled encouragement 
as Digger soaked in the sun and 


stepped up his effort. Reports filtered 
in from Marysville. Distorted rumors 
added to by each word passer. Boston 
Tom had killed a sparring partner with 
his deadly neck chop; Boston Tom’s 
ribs were being encased in a steel cor- 
set. He was grafting steel needles under 
his finger nails. But Digger John 
shrugged aside the rumors, taking long 
walks over the poppy strewn hillsides. 
Gently lifting the woman over the win- 
ter snags that blocked her small boots. 
“Her Johnny” stayed away from the 
saloons, drinking nothing but milk 
spiced with a light wine. He would 
leave her at the hotel at an early hour, 
then resolutely stomp off to bed. 

The weeks passed. Gold Run swelled 
with visitors. A ring, braced solidly 
with logs and springy with two-by- 
eight flooring, rose in front of the ho- 
tel. Flags stretched across the wide 
street. The teamster’s camp was filled 
and wagons stretched back over the 
far side of Forgotten Creek. Gold bets 
had long since overburdened the hotel 
safe and were stacked in the lobby with 
a twenty-four rifle guard. Slim Deak- 
ins chalked the bets on a huge black- 
board running the full length of the 
lobby. The coin and gold dust was 
packed into .buckskin bags, each 
weighed a hundred pounds. Slim slept 
in the lobby, guarding the chalked fig- 
ures on his betting board. Dredger Dan 
spent his spare time keeping suspicious 
track of Beth Blaine, but she smiled 
her way into the hearts of the moun- 
tain men. Several letters arrived from 
her father by stage, but these she care- 
lessly stacked on her dressing table 
where Dredger’s prying eyes scanned 
the missles filled with parental grect- 
ings and future plans in the east. 


T= DAY before the fight, on the 

eve of a spring storm, Boston Tom 
and his manager arrived. Beth visited 
for an hour then rented a gentle mare 
from the stable and rode out along. 
Several hours after she left, the storm 
blew in from the summit. Lightning 
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cracked, splitting black clouds. A flash 
flood scoured spongy ridges down Cold 
Spring Mountain. Blaine paced the ho- 
tel porch, his suit a mess under the 
dripping eaves, worriedly watching the 
road from lower town.. Digger John 
joined him and bit vicious questions at 
passersby. As the afternoon passed, 
search parties straggled out but Beth 
Blaine had been swallowed by’ the 
storm. 

Dusk dropped añd the storm held. 
Then Digger broke from his advisors 
and tramped out of town. Throughout 
the night he raged over the mountains, 
dragging through flooded creeks and 
slashing through the stubby manzanita 
then crawling up the slushy mud of 
Cold Spring Mountain. Digger shouted 
at deserted cabins, glaring over the 
towering black trees that were lighted 
by each flash of lightning. Other 
searchers, drifting back into Gold Run, 
told of the frantic search by the raving 
miner. The mountains were a cave 
with a million tunnels; dark distorted 
shadows springing at the distraught 
man. Digger felt like someone trapped 
on a mud-soaked battlefield, feeling 
each black rock with clammy hands, as 
though it were a corpse. At dawn, hope- 
ful of news, he staggered back into 
Gold Run. His rimmed eyes stoney as 
he was told that Beth had not been 
found. Gulping a drink he turned again 
toward the mountains steaming under 
the renewed sun. As he turned he 
stared, then joyously watched a horse 
and rider trotting gaily up onto the 
main street. It was Beth Blaine. 

“Good Lord, Beth!” Digger hurried 
forward, clutching at the reins of the 
startled mare. “What happened to 
you?” 

“We were lost,’ her words were 
crisp. “We were lost for a while. Then 
when the storm came, we found a tun- 
nel and spent the night.” She smiled 
coolly. “This animal was upset from 
the smell of a bear.” Ruefully, she in- 
dicated her muddy boots. “I had to 
lead him for miles...” 


Blaine burst through the crowd, 
clasped his daughter in a hug and led 
her away. “Beth,” his words drifted 
back, “we’ve got to get out of this wild 
country! We’re leaving for Boston this 
very afternoon, right after the fight.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Blaine.” It was 
Bullwhip Annie. “You think our bat- 
tered hulk is in any shape to fight to- 
day?” She had a hand hooked fiercely 
into Blaine’s coat collar, glaring down 
into the man’s face. 

“That’s his choice!” shouted Blaine 
angrily. “We’re leaving today—fight 
or no fight. If he wants out, say so. 
And,” he pulled loose from Annie to 
address the crowd. ‘‘The fight was set 
for today. If your sniffling Sierra men 
want it called off—say so! But don’t 
pull any tough stuff on me. Boston 
Tom can whip him with one hand cut 
off—now or next week.” 

“Tt was done de-liberate!” keened 
Annie. “This fluff was left here to mes- 
merize Digger.” 

“Aw, now, Annie,” Digger John in- 
terrupted. “Don’t get het up. Couple 
hours sleep an’ I'll be all right. Fightll 

O00. 

“Very well,’ snapped Blaine. “And 
you,” he pointed a threatening finger 
at Digger, “stay away from my daugh- 
ter!” 

“Leave her say that,” growled Dig- 
ger. 

“Oh, Daddy’s so right,” it was the 
tinkling voice of Beth Blaine. 


E caries mouth dropped, he - 

raised shaking fingers to his eyes, 
slowly drew the salt hardened hands 
down his whitened cheeks, turned and 
stomped toward his adobe. He knew 
the truth, now. Annie had been right; 
Blaine had capitalized on the saloon 
brawl. Had left his daughter behind in 
Gold Run to wind her way into his af- 
fections—and, Digger smiled thinly, 
she had done it! Then when the bets 
were down, she’d worn him out with 
an all night mountain search. The Fris- 
co gamblers, coldly laying their gold 
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on Boston Tom, were on the fnside. 
All right; a worried twinkle jumped 
into his eyes, there were several ways 
to skin a cat. He spun about. 

“Annie!” Digger waved Bullwhip 
Annie over. 

“Want me, Dig?” 

“Yep. You ever do any flirtin’?” 

“Some.” Bullwhip Annie grinned. 
“But wait’ll after the fight, Dig...” 

“Naw,” he muttered, “not me. We 
been flum-axed. Us Mountain Men has 
been roped into a double deal an’ you 
got to help us out in case I lose this 
fight.” 

“You was flum-axed the day Beth 
Blaine showed up, but what'll it be...” 
she made a face reminiscent of Beth’s 
smile... “Johnny?” 

“Well, Annie, spruce up some. Then 
see ifn you can coax Blaine an’ them 
other gamblers into hoistin’ a few. Tip 
off Dredger an’ he’ll give you watered 
drinks.” He leaned forward and whis- 
pered an explanation that brought a 
grin to Annie’s generous mouth. 

“Not me,” she chortled, “he ain’t 
gonna spoil my whiskey. PII take it 
straight, Dig.” 


BOSTON TOM CHEW was a me- 

thodical fighter. His strength 
flowed from ridged muscles that 
bulked oversized biceps, giving him a 
vicious chop. By the tenth knockdown, 
Digger’s jaw and neck were gory with 
blood from the scraping blows. The 
half-healed eye was torn open and the 
white welt on his nose had cracked 
away to drip blood. Boston Tom .was 
crimson to the elbows and his knuckles 
were slippery. 

Digger John had landed heavily, 
leaving red welts across Chew’s mid- 
section but he had missed the pro’s 
round head repeatedly. Digger knew 
he was weakening, but was plodding 
like a Percheron fighting a wild stal- 
lion. He knew he would never last the 
full afternoon, never be able to match 
the Boston man in endurance. His only 
hope was to end it fast; he bore in. 


Boston Tom caught the flailing right 
hand, trapped it under a sweating arm- 
pit and hammered Digger John to his 
knees. The timekeeper banged the gong 
announcing, “Knockdown. End of 11th 
round. Two minutes rest!” 

The mob flowed away from the ring 
and stampeded into the barroom. Sev- 
en bartenders passed the poured glass- 
es over the teaming heads. The drinks 
were gulped before crowding back to 
the ring. Amazed glances were flung 
at Bullwhip Annie who was seated on 
the far end of the bar, her tall frame 
decked out in a saloon floozy’s dress. 

Digger John was upy his face sponged 
and dripping. His eyes were sunken 
now and he breathed heavily as he 
moved into the ring center. Sympa- 
thetic comments sprang softly from 
the spectators. Digger had met his 
match; worn and wobbly he was fac- 
ing Tom Chew on nerve alone. But he 
lasted another slashing ten minutes be- 
fore Tom Chew threw tactics aside and 
tried to bring the fight to an end. He 
hammered the staggering miner around 
the ring; bouncing the big man off the 
ropes, finally driving the mountain 
man into a corner and pumping power- 
ful blows against his jaw. The post 
creaked and Digger braced his feet 
shrinking away, leaning his bulk up 
against the ring post. It cracked and 
Digger, feeling it give, pushed harder. 
The post tore away, catapaulting Dig- 
ger John, enmeshed in a tangle of ropes. 
to the ground. The gong rang authora- 
tively. “End of round 12. Slosh that 
man off while we repair the ring.” 

The crowd rushed to the saloon, fol- 
lowed by Slim Deakins who had lift- 
ed Digger and had him propped up 
with a lean shoulder. “Better quit, 
Digger,” rasped Slim. 

“Mebbe,” Digger grunted; “help me 
into the saloon till they fix the ring.” 


S Bice CROWD in the saloon parted 

to let Digger lean on the bar. He 
wiped the back of a skinned hand 
ecross his bleeding face and nodded to 
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the bartender, then raised his glass and 
glared around. He threw a Sisisted 
look at Bullwhip Annie then hunched 
and sidled down near her group. 

“Why ain’tcha watchin’ the fight?” 
he demanded. 

“Cause I’m in here,” she caught his 
cue. “In here with the men.” 

“Men?” Digger John ranted. “Pot 
bellied coyotes from Frisco. ..!” 

“Don’t get rough, Mister.” It was 
Blaine, his hand shaking and spilling 
his whiskey. “Do your fighting in the 
ring. Or have you quit?” 

“Leave him be,” growled Annie; “he 
ain’t got sense enough to quit till he’s 
ground up meat.” 

“Bettin? men, huh?” Digger inter- 
rupted. “Ain’t a muscle in the mob.” 
He glanced around the room eyeing the 
gold filled sacks of betting money then 
wearily stepped across the room and 
clutching a heavy sack with one hand, 
hefted it onto the bar. “Can you do 
that, any of you whiskey potted 
punks?” 

“Now, Digger,” Annie was off the 
bar facing him. “Don’t insult these gen- 
tlemen no more.” 

“PII give any one of you,” Digger 
shoved her aside, “ten bucks for every 
bag they can hoist onto the bar.” 

“VYou’re crazy! A hard, no-account 
loser,” blurted Annie. “That ain’t no 
trick. Pm just a woman—but I can do 
that.” 

“You can?” barked Digger. 

“tll be your gold, gentlemen, when 
Boston Tom finishes Johnny.” Annie 
turned to her spiffed entourage of gam- 
blers. “But shall I try and...” she 
turned to Digger. “Will you pay me 
ten dollars for every sack?” 

“Hoist ’em up, Annie!” shouted 
Blaine, and was joined in a cheer of 
agreement from every San Francisco 
man present. 

Annie strode to the stacked bags 
hefting one in each hand and with the 
professional knee-kick of the teamster 
hoisted the ten remaining bags of dust 
and coin onto the bar. “That’s a hun- 


dred dollars you owe these men!” she 
shouted smugly. 

“You done it.” Digger bunched in 
surprise and embarrassment. “Slim, can 
you cover the deal, give ’em the mon- 
ev? Looks like I can’t do nothin’ right; 
ain’t much of a man no more.” 

“Sure, Digger.” Slim Deakins, a wor- 
ried frown on his smooth face, dug into 
his pocket as the excited timekeeper 
stuck his head in the doorway and 
shouted, ‘‘Ring’s fixed. Fight’s on. Dig- 
ger, get back there or concede...” 

Slowly, Digger John climbed back 
into the ring and faced the Boston man. 
As the rounds drifted by, Digger wob- 
bled to his feet after each knockdown. 
He fought back with leaden arms. 
fought against a blackout that deep- 
ened with each chop from Tom Chew. 
Thirty two. rounds dragged by and 
Digger staggered to his feet, his face 
a brutally swollen mask. His heart 
slowly hammered against his rib cage 
until men swore they could see it break- 
ing out. 

On the thirty-second knockdown, 
Digger hooked an elbow over the lower 
rung, straightened his body until he 
was ridged and weakly flailed his fists. 
The judges called the fight and raised 
Tom Chew’s hand. Swearing men slow- 


ly walked into the saloon. 
A HALF HOUR passed. The gam- 
blers caroused with delirious hap- . 

piness. The gold-filled sacks, wet with 
spilled drinks, rested on the bar where 
Bullwhip Annie had hoisted them. The 
door burst open. Digger John, revived. 
his swollen eyes like burnt holes, stood 
in the doorway and on either side 
crowded the Everhard boys 

“Seein’ as how I lost the fight,” Dig- 
ger rumbled the words into the stilled 
room, “and you mountain folks lost 
bettin’ on me...” he raised a hand to 
halt the protests... “I’m gonna pay 
you all every cent you lost. These 
men,” he hooked a thumb over his 
shoulder, “is gonna handle the divvy. 
Get them sacks an’ take ’em into the 
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lobby where Slim Deakins’ has got his 
tally board.” 

“Just a second!” snarled Blaine, his 
whiskey-reddened eyes squinting bale- 
fully. “That’s our gold. We won it on 
the fight.” 

“Sure you won it on the fight,” an- 
swered Digger, “but I bought it offa 
you at the end of the 12th round—re- 
member?” 

“No such a thing,” shouted Blaine. 
“You said you’d give us ten dollars for 
every bag of gold...” his voice drib- 
bled away as the implication hit all 
present, 


A derbied man raised a sleeve gun 
and aimed, but Annie, with a smooth- 
ly deft elbow, jabbed the gunhand and 
it blared its single slug into the ceiling. 


“Aw right,” Digger ordered. “Get all 
these no-count double-dealin’, fight 
fixin’ gamblers outa Gold Run!” The 
Everhards, Colts drawn, ushered the 
gamblers out through the hilarious 
crowd. Digger waved a happy hand at 
Bullwhip Annie and she smiled shyly 
back at him. 


* 


Kit Was A Lucky Critter 


Special Feature by Bess Ritter 


LTHOUGH famous Kit Carson is 

one of America’s living legends, 
few people realize that he’s also con- 
sidered one of the western states’ luck- 
jest men. 

An example of this took place in the 
course of a battle with an Apache tribe. 
One of their bullets actually missed him 
by a hair: it passed through his black 
locks an inch from his skull. 

On another occasion, a white rene- 
gade shot a rifle at him from such close 
range that the powder actually burned 
Kit’s face. This was the extent of the 
harm done, however. 

Once he dashed through a hail of 
arrows and rifle slugs aimed at him by 
fifty ambushing Comanches. Then 
came through unscathed. 

In the course of a different battle, he 
was wounded by Blackfeet; but his 
luck didn’t leave him: he escaped his 
pursuers and spent the night sleeping 
out in the snow. But instead of result- 
ing in more injury, the cold stopped the 
bleeding until he could have the ugly 
wound dressed. 

These were a few of the many rea- 
sons why 50 usually-savage Utes re- 
treated on one occasion rather than 
fight it out with a man with a reputa- 

_tion like his, In another instance, 200 


Blackfeet refused to give battle to Kit 
and his small band of Carson men. 

He started today’s western style of 
notching a gun to indicate a kill, 
driving brass tacks into the stock of 
rifle each time he felled a man face-to~ 
face. After 18 tacks, he got tired and 
quit, for he was lazy in everything ex- 
cept fighting and hunting. 

In regard to his ability in the latter 
department, he specialized in trackin 
men, and according to legend, aid 
distinguish an Indian’s tribe, age, sex, 
height, and weight from a mocassin 
print that he’d left in soft ground. Kit 
could recognize the hoofmarks of the 
horses of most Indian fighters, guides, 
badmen, mountaineers, and even In- 
dian leaders. 

It’s interesting to note that a man 
who was worth so much to so many by 
way of regard as well as reward, was 
valued at exactly one penny when he 
was 15 years of age: it seems that he 
was apprenticed to a saddlemaker, and 
took off one morning without a word 
of warning. The “runaway bound boy” 
was promptly advertised at a. reward 
of one cent, to show Kit how little he 
thought his loss was worth. 


* 


They called this puncher “Lightning” — because when 


storms came up, he really began to come to life. 


BAD WEATHER MAN 


by E. E. CLEMENT 


ny puncher with straw colored 

hair and rather large blue eyes, 
which most of the time seemed to have 
a glaze on them. He was called Light- 
ning because he never seemed to be 
more than half awake or half alive ex- 
cept in bad weather. When the sun 
shone and the skies were fair he was 
just an average cowhand, who spent 
most of the time looking at his shadow, 
as he rode along, even if he were rid- 
ing fence where he was supposed to be 
watching for loose staples. But let a 
bad norther come, or any other kind 
of wild weather, and he was altogether 
different. The glaze would come off his 
eyes; he would sit straight in his sad- 
dle, ride like a Comanche, and he would 
whoop and sing, and do more work than 
a dozen average hands. For average 
hands at such times are apt to get in 


L IGHTNING was a hort, skin- 


behind a cutbank or duck for head- 
quarters with a toothache or some- 
thing. 

“What makes yuh do this-away in 
bad weather?” Bill Burke asked him 
one morning when the two were headed 
across White Flats in the teeth of a 
Norther filled with sleet, and Lightning, 
with the neck of his shirt open and his 
chin held high, was fairly roaring 
“Days of *49.” 

Lightning finished the verse he was 
on and jerked back, “Why, dammit, 
man, ever’thing what’s natural gits 
glorified when it storms. A steer what’s 
any good curls his tail over his back 
and jumps an’ bellers. A hoss wuth a 
damn will pitch till he loosens yore 
teeth. Me? I’m fawty hoss power when 
it stawms.” Then he picked up his song 
right where he had left off. 

Lightning was a fine fellow to get 
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along with. He never quarreled with 
anybody and and glorying, as he did, in 
work that made everybody else lie 
down, he could have stayed on the U 
Bar as long as he wanted. 

But one spring, rather late, he took a 
notion to go up the trail. 

All the outfits within a hundred miles, 
except the 7A, had gone. The 7A hadn’t 
gone for the usual reason. 

Briggs, trail boss for the /A, was a 
regular slave driver who treated his 
hands like dogs. He was always late 
getting started because no man with a 
chance to hire to anybody else would 
hire to him. 

But though he had heard about 
Briggs and about the worthless hands 
Briggs invariably got, Lightning had de- 
cided to go up trail. So one morning, 
though all the U Bars did everything 
they could to keep him from getting 
into what they knew he would get into 
one way or another, he packed his bed 
and his war bag and pulled for the 7A. 

Briggs had three thousand cattle to 
deliver up Cheyenne way by the first 
of September. For that drive he needed 
four months. He didn’t have them, for 
it was then the fifteenth of May. Also, 
he needed fifteen trail hands for such 
a hurry drive. He had six, and on the 
day that Lightning came to him, ab- 
solutely no prospect of any more. The 
outfit was camped on one of those 
rocky live oak flats along the Concho 
when Lightning rode up to it at noon. 
Briggs, who was a big, iron jawed man, 
lay under the wagon, half drunk and 
half crazy at all trail hands. 

“Vo’re a helluva speciment,” he 
growled, “comin’ round here to twitter 
*bout ridin’ trail fur me. What do yuh 
know ’bout ridin’ trail anyhow?” 

That would have settled the ardor of 
any ordinary man. But Lightning’s ar- 
dor often rose to its highest when that 
of ordinary men took flight. 

“Awh,” he said, waking up a little, 
but not very much, “I been a-ridin’ 
four, five year for the U Bar. Bill 
Burke, he could tell yuh all bout me if 


be was here; an’ he would tell yuh I’m 
pretty good hand ’specially in bad 
weather. But 0’ course,” he added re- 
flectively, “Bill hain’t here, an’ I reck- 
on if yuh was to want.to talk to him 
*bout me, yuh would have to ride over 
there an’ see him to git to talk.” 

It was a little over three days’ hard 
ride to the U Bar. 

Briggs, who weighed two hundred 
and was a very sensitive man in some 
ways, came cawing out from under the 
wagon just like a big bulldog coming 
out for a cat. 

“What the’ll,” he demanded, “do yuh 
mean makin’ sich a fool perposal as 
that-to me? What do I give a damn 
what kinda recommends I could git 
on little knothead like you by makin’ a 
week’s ride, when ever’ day I ort to be 
on trail? What kinda numbskull air yuh 
anyhow, yuh take me fur sich a brain- 
less fool? I’ve a good notion to wring 
yore blasted neck.” 

Nobody had ever taiked to Light- 
ning that way before. Another man 
would have known what to make of it. 
But he didn’t. “Why, no,” he said, “I 
wasn’t a-meanin’ that yuh should go an’ 
see Bill, lessen yuh wanted to. Dunno’s 
I meant much o’ anything.” 

“Vuh take it all back then?” said 
Briggs threateningly. 

“Course,” said Lightning earnestly. 
“All I come here for was jist a job.” 

Then Briggs swelled up like a balloon 
and demanded, “What do they call 
yuh?” 

“My right name is Cecil Peters, but - 
they call me Lightning.” - 

“All right, Mr. Lightning. I’m kinda 
partickler *bout who I take along. 
Man’s gotta have guts to stay in my 
outfit. Ordinar? I don’t take no trash. 
But I’m jist a-needin’ one more man to 
git started. So yo’re hired ontil I git 
sick © yuh an’ git another man to take 
yore place.” 

“Thanky,” said Lightning eagerly. 
“I was shore honin’ to go up trail.” 

Then unsaddling the U Bar horse and 
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turning it loose to find its way back 
home, he became a 7A, 


p WAS a fine bunch of hands Light- 
ning joined—if a man didn’t care 
what he said. 

There was Hank Lane, lean, long, 
- hungry, who could have looked through 
` a keyhole with both of his greenish eyes 
at once, though his crooked nóse was 
pressed against the door. He had been 
with Briggs a good many seasons, be- 
cause, being a natural born skunk and 
talebearer, he always kept Briggs post- 
ed as to any dissatisfaction among the 
rest of the hands. Then there were 
three fellows, Martin and Jackson and 
Graves, any one of whom would have 
felt honored to take Hank’s place, but 
who were all too cowardly to have 
thought of usurping it. Finally, there 
was a gay little blue-eyed kid named 
Miller, from down on the coast. He had 
ridden only one season, and that had 
been on a small ranch. Adventure was 
all he had on his mind. Wages were no 
object to him, for he had folks who 
could send him money if he needed it. 
He could quit any time he wanted to. 
There was still another fellow; but as 
he had already seen all he wanted of 
Briggs and was going to sneak away 
that night, he didn’t count. 

Half an hour after Lightning piled 
his bed into the 7A wagon, the outfit 
got under way. He had barely time to 
catch a 7A horse and saddle it, and was 
not even given time to snatch a mouth- 
ful of dinner. 

Miller, the blue eyed kid, was a 
whole-souled little chap. He thought it 
a terrible thing that Lightning should 
have to go until night without chuck, 
so he went to Briggs with that. 

Of course Lightning, who was used 
to ranch riding, was also used to going 
without noon chuck whenever neces- 
sary. He didn’t mind it at all, and paid 
no attention to the kid’s sympathy for 
him. Neither did he think anything 
about it when the kid went back to talk 
to Briggs. 


What happened between Briggs and 
the kid nobody will ever know. But 
back along the drag of the herd, where 
the kid and Briggs met, there were a 
couple of shots. Lightning didn’t miss 
the kid until night. Then, when he 
asked Hank Lane where Miller was, 
Hank told him that the kid had got 
fresh with Briggs, had tried to draw a 
gun on him, and that Briggs had shot 
him twice. Onge through the heart and 
once through the head. 

“Well, that’s too bad now,” said 
Lightning. “I never thought nothin’ like 
that o’ that boy. He seemed sich a inno- 
cent, lovin’ little feller, like.” 

Hank immediately reported that to 
Briggs, then came back to Lightning 
with advice that Briggs wanted to see 
him. 

Briggs was seated on the tongue of 
the chuck wagon. He was cutting a 
notch with a three cornered file in his 
tally-stick. 

There were already seven other 
notches on it. He looked up at Light- 
ning in a kind of eager way, then licked 
his coarse lips and said, “I onderstand 
as how yuh lettin’ on that I had no 
right to kill that murderous little 
scoundrel what tried to kill me, ’cause 
he said yuh hadn’t had yore dinner.” 

Then laying aside his file, he got his 
sixshooter by the handle and waited, 
an evil grin on his face. 

Lightning didn’t see anything out of 
the way, either in the implied demand 
or the action which followed it. “Why, 
no,” he said wonderingly, “I didn’t 
know nothin’ *bout that killin’ ontil 
Hank tole me few minutes ago. I 
‘lowed the little feller was all right. 
Seemed to me he was so innocent an’ 
lovin’-like, I was plum shocked when 
Hank told me the feller tried to git 
yuh. ‘Course a young boy that-away,” 
he concluded reflectively, “yuh cain’t 
allus tell what they will do.” 

“Then I reckon yo’re willin’ to swear, 
soon as we git up to the nex’ town 
where we gotta turn his body over fur 
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an inquest, that I had puffick reason 
an’ right for a-shootin’ ’im?” 

“Why, no, feller, ’course not,” Light- 
ning laughed, “T couldn’t swear to noth- 
in’ o’ my own knowin’, ’cause I don’t 
know nothin’.” 

“All right, then, Mr. Lightning,” said 
Briggs, picking up his file again, “Tm 
short- handed enough as it is. So yuh 
kin go an’ yuh won’t be swore.” 


HE NEXT morning it was found 

that the other fellow who had 
planned to duck that night, had ducked. 
So the outfit, eight men short-handed 
to begin with, was short-handed ten. 

But Briggs always went short-hand- 
ed. The fewer men he had, the less the 
outlay for wages and chuck. The less 
outlay for wages and chuck, the greater 
the profit he could show to old man 
Anderson who owned the 7A. The more 
profit he could show to old man Ander- 
son, the more old man Anderson would 
blow on him when he got back home. 
He had already killed a man, which 
not only pleased his vanity, but satis- 
fied him that he would be able to do 
with the rest of his men whatever he 
pleased. So, though he was but half a 
day from home, he never pe es of 
turning back. 

At sunrise, with the dead boy piled 
on top of the bedrolls, the chuck wag- 
on rattled away northward on the Tom 
Green Plains; while Briggs and Hank 
Lane and Haħk’s three understudies 
and Lightning fogged the three thou- 
sand cattle off the bed ground in pur- 
suit of the flying wagon. 

By the middle of the afternoon, fif- 
teen miles north, two days’ drive for a 
regular outfit just starting, the 7A 
dropped in for half an hour at a little 
town along the way—all but Lightning, 
that is. He kept the herd moving. The 
others went into the little town, stayed 
there half an hour, then came on, leav- 
ing the body of the blue eyed kid and 
the sworn statements of Briggs. Hank 
and the others had sworn that the boy 


had been killed by Briggs in self de- 
fense. 

The bed ground for that night was 
seven miles further on. The 7A had 
made three days’ drive in one, in spite 
of the stop to clear Briggs of what was 
in all probability a cold blooded mur- 
der. 

The next day they reeled off another 
twenty odd miles. 

And that sort of thing kept up day 
after day. Briggs, who could have 
picked up plenty of hands along the 
way where he wasn’t known, didn’t 
pick up any. 

As long as the weather was good, he 
could shift right along with the men he 
had. With another man, generally 
Hank, he rode the point, well out of the 
dust, and kept the leaders moving at a 
trot; two other fellows flogged up the 
flanks. And back of the dust, Light- 
ning and the other man fought the drag 
to keep up. 

Lightning, who was always a somno- 
lent boy in\ good weather—for all that 
he rode at a trot all day, popped his 
rope till his arm felt it would fall off, 
yelled from morning till night like a 
mad man and ate dust until he thought 
he would choke—yet for all of these 
things he didn’t wake up to what he 
was into. He had never been up trail 
before. This wasn’t quite the soft thing 
he had imagined. But the weather was 
good, so he was just his usual good 
weather self, which is to say, about 
like a piece of machinery. The machine 
went along, so he went along with it, a 
fairly satisfied and satisfactory part of 
it. 

Briggs was well satisfied with him, 
drove him like a slave, talked to him 
as though he were a dog, and was en- 
tirely happy in the luck that brought 
such an apparent cringer to him. 


HAT WAS the situation when, after 

some twenty odd days, the outfit 
came rolling up across the high, bald, 
level prairie to the Cimarron. 

The Cimarron, like most plains riv- 
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ers, is generally a joke. Usually there is 
enough water in it to suggest a water- 
course to a man of powerful imagina- 
tion. Also at this particular place where 
the 7A had to cross, its sandy channel 
lay at the bottom of a deep and narrow 
valley which would help to suggest a 
fine bold stream. 

But on this afternoon when the 7A 
came beating up to the brink of the long 
and precipitous descent into the narrow 
valley, it took a man of real imagina- 
tion to reconcile himself to the reality 
of that river. Overhead the sky was a 
cloudless, brilliant blue and had been 
so for days. The grass everywhere for 
miles back, and right up to the edge of 
the going down place, was beginning to 
dry up. But down in the bottom of that 
narrow valley, the Cimarron was fairly 
lashing in its wide bed, as wild a flood 
as men often see. The roar from it was 
like that of a great hail storm. 

Briggs stopped his outfit and went 
into camp there on the rim. 

That was sensible. When the Cimar- 
ron really roared at that crossing, it 
wasn’t good business to take a herd 
down into the narrow valley until the 
flood had gone by. In big rises it had 
been known to sweep from bluff to 
bluff. 


Briggs and his worshippers were of 


course shocked at having to halt— 
Briggs because there was no saying 
how long the delay would last, and his 
worshippers because there was no say- 
ing what Briggs would do to them if 
the delay got to worrying him too heav- 
ily. 

But Lightning was no worshipper of 
Briggs. If Lightning really worshipped 
anything, and he probably did, he wor- 
shipped the wild powers of the elemenis. 
At any rate, when he came riding up to 
the brink and looked over at the mad 
race of red waters far below, his blue 
eyes brightened strangely. Then, as 
he listened to the thunderous bellow- 
ing, a vague smile lighted his usually 
dull face and he said ecstatically, “She’s 
glorious, hain’t she? We shore had luck 


to come upon her this-away. Now if we 
could only git a good hell-roaring 
stawin.” 

Briggs and the others were all sitting 
their horses close by, so close that they 
all heard Lightning. “What’s that?” 
Briggs demanded savagely. “You a- 
wishin’ for a storm?” 

“You betcha,” said Lightning enthu- 
siastically, “‘stawms is great doin’s for 
a feller what’s made right. That’s why 
they allus called me Lightning. I’m 
fawty hoss power when it stawms.” 

Briggs fairly snorted, then swore like 
a trooper. 

Lightning paid no attention to him. 
When Lightning began to wake up, and 
he was awakening now, he never paid 
much attention to anybody or to any- 
thing they said. He listened to the river; 
then he began to hum some wild old 
tune, and humming the tune, he rode 
back from the bank to look about the 
cattle. 

That was always the way with him, 
when Lightning hummed or sang, he 
was keen for work. 

There was plenty just then for him 
to do. The cattle, with nobody watch- 
ing them for the moment, had begun to 
scatter each way along the brink and 
back into. the plains, every steer will- 
ing to go anywhere on his own hook. 

Briggs swore that he ought to kill 
Lightning, and his satellites echoed 
him; but when they saw what Light- 
ning was doing they changed their 
minds about him for the time being. 

Lightning went on humming bis tune 
as he gathered the cattle. 

That was about the middle of the af- 
ternoon. Long before dark the storm, 
which farther west had probably caused 
the flood, began to show signs of com- 
ing. The sky over that way grew hazy, 
then began to darken. 

Lightning looked at the black sky 
and began to sing. By this time he had 
gotten the trail-worn cattle together 
again and in pretty fair shape for night 
herd. 

The prospect for night herders, how- 
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ever, wasn’t very happy. There was 
little danger of the worn-out cattle 
stampeding. But there was a storm 
coming. Cold rain in the dark meant no 
fun for Briggs and Hank and his bunch. 
But Lightning didn’t mind that at all. 


HEN Lightning went in for night- 

chuck and found everybody sitting 
with slickers on and damning the out- 
look, he said—just as he had always 
done on the U Bar in bad weather, 
“You-all don’t want to go out this eve- 
nin’ if yuh don’t hafto. The cattle, they 
won’t run, bein’ tired this-away. When 
there comes a good hellroarin’ stawm 
I shore won’t come in jist to go to bed. 
You betcha I like to ride her when she 
stawms. You-all stay in if yuh want to. 
Kinda whoops me up glorious to ride 
night herd alone when she stawms like 
hell was a-comin’ loose. You betcha,” 
and his big eyes filled with their wild 
brightness, “I be proud to ride this 
herd alone.” 

They all laughed at him, and were 
of course glad to let him go. 

That night the whole bunch bunked 
in the wagon. They didn’t sleep much. 
When the roar of thunder and the roar 
of rain on the wagon sheet didn’t keep 
them awake, the songs that Lightning 
sang out in the blackness filled their 
ears the way all strange things do at 
night. ; 

When morning came, a different set 
of men might have been grateful to 
him for having relieved them of night 
herd. But Briggs and his worshippers 
were not gratefully inclined toward any- 
body for anything. 

The first thing Briggs said when 
Lightning came riding up to the wagon 
for breakfast was, “Shet off that damn’ 
singin’ or Pll come out there an’ wring 
yore fool neck.” 

The cook had chuck ready and Light- 
ning, who was hungry, started right in 
on his breakfast. Briggs and the other 
hands were still up in the wagon bed. 
The weather was still wild, rain was 


either falling steadily or was being driv- 
en. 
‘Lightning got away with two or three 
tin plates full of stew, a quart or more 
of hot coffee, then he was ready to go 
right out again if need be. 

He rolled himself a cigaret, took a 
few puffs and threw it away. Then 
climbing up on the doubletree of the 
wagon, he looked in under the sheet. 
Seeing everybody still in bed, he 
laughed uproariously at the sight, and 
said, “Well, you fellers are the damn- 
dest fellers I ever see. Hain’t they noth- 
in’ a-tall to yuh. By gosh, you-all are 
worse’n the U Bars. Leastways, they 
would git up an’ git their pants on in 
time for breakfus’.” 

Nobody on his payroll had ever ven- 
tured to talk in any such fashion to 
Briggs. Briggs’ powerful lower jaw, 
which was undershot like that of a bull- 
dog, fairly snapped. He reached for his 
gun. Then his face filled with brutal 
cunning. He winked at Hank and the 
others, and in a voice that might have 
warned anybody he said, “Mr. Light- 
ning, gitta hell outa here an’ take keer 
o’ this day herd in time, or yo’re goin’ 
to find out somethin’ what might not 
do yuh no good.” 

Lightning had only been joking. 
When the forty horsepower was work- 
ing in him, his jokes were apt to be 
careless. He had expected to go back 
on day herd anyhow. With a roar of 
laughter he dropped off the doubletree, 
then above the roar of the rain on the 
drum-tight wagon sheet, he lifted his 
voice in song— 


There was five fellers down Pecos way, 

So all-fired wuthless they jist et hay. 

Come a little stawm they all went to 
bed, 

Come a little skeer they covered up 
their head. 

Hooray, boys, Ever’body sing, 

They’s a good time a comin’ by an’ by. 


That was far too much for the highly 
sensitive Briggs, Getting out of his 
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blankets he rushed to the front of the 
wagon and yelled, “Wait there a min- 
ute, Mr. Lightning. I got somethin’ 
more to say to yuh.” 

Lightning heard him, stopped just 
beyond the end of the wagon tongue on 
his way to his horse, stopped and wait- 
ed, hooking and unhooking one of his 
spur shanks in the neck yoke ring to 
kill time. 


N THE course of five minutes, hav- 

ing dressed and put on his slicker, 
Briggs came down over the front of the 
wagon box. After him came his four 
fine followers, all dressed and in their 
slickers. They didn’t know what Briggs 
was going to do. But whatever it was, 
they wanted to see it. Their faces were 
covered with half fearful yet half de- 
lightful grins. Briggs’ face was very 
red. : 

He came walking through the mud 
toward Lightning with disarming delib- 
eration, and he said in a voice that be- 
tokened no unusual purpose, “Yuh 
think them cattle are goin’ to be all 
right, do yuh?” But as soon as he came 
within lunging distance of Lightning 
who was still playing with the neck 
yoke ring and looking down at the yoke, 
Briggs lunged and caught Lightning by 
the arms. 

“Now,” he bellowed, “what d’yuh 
mean a-talkin’ to me the way you did? 
An’ what d’yuh mean a-singin’ that in- 
sultin’ song yuh did jist now? Don’t 
you know who I am?” 

Lightning was a short, skinny fellow. 
He didn’t weigh more than half as much 
as Briggs. But when Lightning was 
awake, and he was awake now, ten 
thousand Briggs, though they had been 
armed with thunderbolts, could not 
have daunted him. He Jaughed coolly 
up into- Briggs’ murderous face and 
said, “Feller, it’s about time yuh was 
inquirin’ who yo’re foolin’ with. I’m 
Lightning, an’ I’m fawty hoss power 
when it stawms. It’s stawmin’ now. 
feller.” And his blue eyes began to wid- 
en dangerously, while his voice rang 


with a wild note that made everybody’s 
heartstrings jerk. “I say hit’s a-stawm- 
in’ now. Yuh better let go o’ me. I nev- 
er harmed no man livin’, but I know 
I’m dangerous when it stawms.” 

“How dangerous?” Briggs roared 
with laughter. 

Then he let go the littie fellow’s arm 
with his right hand and struck him with 
all his might between the eyes. 

Lightning went down and went back- 
ward as though a battering ram had hit 
him. Briggs hung onto the sleeve of 
Lightning’s slicker with his left hand, 
so that when the puncher fell, the sleeve 
tore away from the shoulder all around. 

Briggs stepped back, folded his arms, 
and then said a little magnificently, “I 
reckon I ort not to have hit him. But 
no man kin talk to me the way he 
talked an’ git away with it. When he 
comes to, he’s goin’ to ’pologize for 
what he said, or else I’m goin’ to finish 
him.” 

He had finished several men. The 
curs behind him were delighted. They 
had seen him finish several poor devils 
as inoffensive as little Lightning, They 
didn’t mind seeing Lightning finished. 

„To make sure that nothing hap- 
pened, Hank Lane skipped over to the 
unconscious man, fished under his slick- 
er, got the other’s sixshooter, and rush- 
ing back, handed it over to Briggs. 

Briggs put the gun in his waistband, 
then walked back to the doubletree. 
There he sat down watchfully, like a 
brave, cool man dangerously threat- 
ened. 

Hank and the others ranged them- 


„selves along the wagon tongue to watch. 


Pretty soon the cold rain beating in 
Lightning’s face brought him to his 
senses. Lifting himself on his elbow, he 
tried to rub the swelling out of his eyes, 
for the lids were swelling shut. For a 
second, he didn’t realize what was the 
matter. Then, as his reviving memory 
made it clear to him what ailed his eyes 
and he came further out of his daze, 
the cold rain on his arm where the 
slicker had been torn away claimed his 
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attention. He clapped his left hand on 
the great rent in the sleeve, and his 
mouth flew open in amazement. 

That was a show, a regular circus 
for Hank and the other three along 
with Briggs. They all began to laugh 
uproariously. But they didn’t laugh 
long, for it wasn’t long until Lightning 
heard them. 


HE INSTANT Lightning heard, he 

got slowly to his feet. Overhead, 
deep thunder was growling, and his 
voice curiously blended with that thun- 
der as he said, “You-all are jist like 
damn’ cattle. I reckon when cattle, 
which hain’t nothin’ but bone an’ beef, 
runs over a man an’ knocks him down 
when he ain’t lookin’, they would laugh 
too, only Gawd Almighty has made 
them more respectable.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Briggs, 
jumping forward from the doubletree, 
and thrusting out his undershot jaw. 

Then he made a pass for the gun un- 
der his slicker. “What yuh sayin’ to 
me?” 

He stopped short and stared in 
amazement. 

Lightning, reaching for his gun and 
not finding it, was coming straight on 
barehanded and saying in that same 
wild voice, “Hombre, I tell yuh you’d 
better move. I’m Lightning, and I’m 
comin’ to kill yuh shore as hell.” 

Briggs didn’t move except to tear 
away at the tail of his slicker. The four 
cowardly scamps also began to reach 
for their guns. 

Lightning didn’t speak again. Out 
of the black rings which were now his 


eye sockets those blue eyes of his blazed 
as they always blazed when the light- 
ning played and the thunder broke. And 
suddenly, in the way that lightning 
flashes, he stooped down, caught the 
heavy ironbound neck yoke from the 
ground, and swinging it as he might 
have swung a straw, charged the five. 

Then one of those storm blasts which 
Lightning loved swept down. Night 
seemed to fall again, night shot with 
jagged lightnings, night blown to bits 
by detonating thunders that seemed to 
spurn the very earth, to sink it and to 
destroy all things. With it came roar 
of rain and the wilder roar of hail. And 
through that latter, roaring like the 
cries of those wild geese which are 
sometimes heard when they wing their 
way above the storm or through them, 
came the fierce cries of Lightning. 
There were other sounds too. The dull 
crash of gunfire was there; but— 
pitched lower—it was deadened in the 
fury of the storm, while wild cries 
seemed to blend and magnify. 

Like some demon, some god of the 
storm itself, Lightning rushed through 
the blasts of rain swinging his heavy 
weapon. There was no standing up 
against him. Gunfire was a futile and 
impotent thing against this spirit of 
the storm whose weapon swung to the 
clink and clank of its iron rings. Life 
was reaching its highest pitch in Light- 
ning while he dealt death to those who 
had driven him. 


WEEN the gust had passed, the af- 
fray was over. 

Hank Lane, with his right arm bro- 
ken and his left side caved in, cringed 
under the wagon, a man about to die. 
The three men who aped his ways were 
little better off; they lay on their sides 
or on their backs moaning, broken like 
soldiers where a shell has burst. 
Sprawled on his back, just where he 
had been standing when Lightning had 
gone for him, lay Briggs with drawn 
guns. 

Lightning stood over him still clutch- 
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ing the four foot iron-bound, iron- 
ringed yoke. But Lightning didn’t need 
to stand over him nor to strike again. 

Briggs had killed his last trailhand. 
Briggs, who had made it his dear ambi- 
tion to run that outfit like a slave driv- 
er, then kill the simple, inoffensive kids 
who mistook him for a man, lay there 
with his skull crushed like the shell of a 
broken egg. 

Lightning looked down at him, then 


looked down at the drawn gun. 

He had felt the breath of that gun 
and of other guns when he had raged 
against them in the blinding storm, but 
no bullet had touched him. 

As he looked at the gun, he mut- 
tered in that voice which blended with 
the now receding thunder, “I knowed 
yore guns could never tech me. When 
stawms break, then hit comes to me I 
got the power o’ stawms.” 


Cowboy in the Arctic 


and put on the choke and cranked. He 
cranked like mad but the engine never 
caught. Hurriedly he looked at the gas 
indicator, cupping his match. A bul- 
let hit the vessel overhead. Then they 
were out of danger down in a trough. 
Bill cranked again after kicking off 
the choke. 

The motor caught, sputtered, almost 
died, then strengthened and boomed 
out, ready to go. 

Old Matt said, “Help me, son?” 

Bill got the old man in the boat. An- 
other bullet hit, this time ricocheting 
off steel, ahead of them. 

“Cut us loose, Matt.” 

Old Matt cut the rope aft and Bill 
cut it free. The motor kicked in, the 
governor caught, and the prop ripped 
water. Matt steered it out around the 
ship. From the other vessel came the 
spit of gunfire but there wasn’t a 
chance in a million of connecting. 

“Wonder why they never used our 
launch?” old Matt asked. 

“This,” Bill said, and pointed down. 

Water was seeping into the bottom 
of the boat. Coming in rather fast, too. 
Old Matt swore. 

“They never fixed it good in dr 
dock a month ago. Damn that Eskimo 
son of a wolf!” 

“Swing out like we aimed to head 
for open water,’ Bill said. “This 
Jaunch is faster than their boat. 
They'll figure we'll sink out beyond 
the reef. But we'll sneak back, be- 
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hind the reef. Say, how much fuse did 
you put on thet powder?” 

The old man cackled. 

“How much, Matt?” 

“All we had, Bill. I set it under the 
captain’s bunk. I do hope they climb 
into thet ship.” 

“They’re goin’ up the side now. 
They must aim to chase us with thet 
boat. Bet it can cut water, too.” 

“So they aim, Bill.” 

The vessel was moving ahead, turn- 
ing sharply. It was a whimdinger for 
speed, Bill saw. 

Old Matt frowned. “Thet black ° 
powder—it oughta be goin’ off— 
about now—” He never finished. 

The vessel seemed to suddenly stop. 
It ran into an invisible barrier. Then 
it went down in the middle, broke in 
two, and the waves lapped over it. 
The sea water hurriedly extinguished 
the blaze that had roared out of the 
ship’s center. 

Bill said, “God, that happened fast. 
One minute it was there, the next it 
was gone— Hey, look at the timbers 
fly!” 

“Them three fur poachers are up 
there flying too,’ Matt Smith said. 
“But they ain’t in one hunk—their 
arms is goin’ this direction an’ their 
legs the other. Hey, we better swing 
back to their camp and patch this 
skiff, son.” 

“Grandson,” Bill Jones corrected. 


* 


It was Jim Blair who had saved Bart Lyon from a rus- 

tler’s death, set him on the straight and narrow. And 

Bart had made good, won his gold star in the Cowman’s 

Association. But now that Jim was dead, Lyon didn’t 

care any more—either for honor or the badge he 
wore... 


RENEGADE 


by JOHN 


T FULL gallop Bart Lyon 
A spurred across the brushy 

crest, his little gray eyes wild- 
ly alert. 

Down ahead a hundred yards, the 
chaparral opened, enclosing a small 
round glade. In the middle of the glade 
stood two horses. One, a fine bay, was 
being held by a young woman. She sat 
the other horse and didn’t look up; but 
she seemed to Bart somehow familiar. 

Bart, a field man for the Texas Cow- 
man’s Association—gold star man 
too—was officially on a manhunt. He 
had expected someone here with a 
change of horses for him. He had fifty 
miles to ride through terrible country, 
and five hours to do it ii—-had to make 
it clean down to the Rio Grande some- 
where by noon. He had expected to 
find a change of horses right here and, 
in addition to change of horses, some- 
one to guide him; for he didn’t know 
the country very well. 


The manhunt he was on, as well as 
the change horses, the guide, and so 
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on—all arranged in advance—was, of 
course, just raw fake. 

Case, the biggest outfit owner and 
main prop of the Association in that 
part of Texas, was also the biggest 
cowthief in Texas. Bart was to make 
his ride, pretended capture of two or 
three cheapskates already arranged for. 
and then go back to Headquarters in 
Fort Worth and swear that he had 
caught or killed the ringleaders of the 
big gang, so that Case’s cleaned out 
neighbors would stock up again and 
give Case more cattle to steal. Bart was 
to get ten thousand cash for what he 
was doing. 

In spite of the gold star on his breast, 
mark of highest merit for any field man 
in the Association, Bart looked to be 
the very fellow for the job. Squat, pow- 
erfully built, boldly brutal-faced, he 
looked like the most abandoned young 
desperado imaginable. 

He didn’t trust Case; he figured 
that Case would try to work him for 
something more than had been speci- 
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fied. He had been looking for most any- 
thing when he had ridden over the ridge 
just now, 

Now, with unerring instinct, he 
knew that this young woman—who, ae 
was pretty sure, would be Case’s 
daughter Jude—had been sent out here 
instead of the promised guide, to talk 
him into something Case himself had 
lacked the nerve to ask for. 

He was pretty sure the young woman 
would be Jude. Jude was slightly 
known to him. A couple of years ago, 
when his gold star had been new and 
meant a little—though not much—to 
him, he had been sent down from Head- 
quarters, a stranger. Before that, Case 
always had pulled wool over the eyes 
of Headquarters’ men, whom he called 
down every so often. But he hadn’t 
fooled Bart. Lyon had begun life a 
cowthief. He had seen right through 
Case. Case, scared out of his boots, 
had offered Bart ten thousand a year 
then to protect him at Headquarters. 
Bart not wanting that at all, Case had 
then tried to wind him up by having 
Jude pretend to fall in love with him. 
So, though he hadn’t paid much at- 
tention to Jude, Bart remembered her. 

Sure enough, when he came closer he 
recognized her. Also, as he had expect- 
ed, she began on him with the old bun- 
combe. He pretended to fall for that, to 
find out what she was up to. 

Then it came out—partially. Fixing 
her rather fine, but hard black eyes on 
him in what seemed to be an appeal, 
she said, “Whatever dad asks you to do 
down there on the Rio today you'll do 
it, won’t you—for me?” 

“Shore, Miss Jude. What’s he goin’ 
to want me to do?” 

“He’s going to ask you to throw a 
certain Association man.” 

Bart’s grinning face turned white as 
a sheet. A gasp came from him, like 
that from a man with a foot of steel 
rammed into him from behind. Then 
he threw back his head and laughed in 
wildest derision. 


HERE had never been but one man 

in the world he wouldn’t have 
thrown; that man also had been an As- 
sociation man. Nevertheless, although 
he hadn’t meant to do it, Bart had 
thrown that man and now held himself 
wholly responsible for his. death. But 
that was over; that couldn’t be mend- 
ed. 

“Haw!” he roared. “Throw an As- 
sociation man! Hellsfire! If the devil 
hisse’f was on the ’Sociation an’ the 
price was right, Pd burn him at the 
stake! Me? Damn me, I’ll do anything 
for money. Hell’s fire woman, yo’re 
wastin’ yore time a-astin’ anything the 
old man wants like that. T’]] throw any- 
» 

Jude, thin lipped, drew back. 
Crouched in her saddle she looked at 
him out of fear-filled eyes—then she 
decided that his promise was full 
enough. 

With a frightened little laugh, she put 
a small silver whistle to her lips and 
blew a long, strong blast. From & 
thick clump of tall pin-oak a hundred 
yards off on the right, a tall man on a 
big sorrel came at a gallop, crashing 
through the low chaparral. 

“Its Dalton,” said Jude; “he'll show 


‘you the way.” Then, without so much 


as a nod, she rode swiftly out of the 
glade. 

Bart was glad to get rid of her. She 
had made him think of Jim Blair. Curs- 
ing her for that, he jumped down to 
change his saddle to the bay horse she 
had brought. He was ready to ride when 
Dalton reined down beside him. 

Dalton, tightmouthed and shifty- 
eyed, forced his gaze into a long, ap- 
praising stare, then demanded, “Ye had 
fair onderstandin’ ‘ith Jude what the 
ole man wants, did ye?” 

Bart turned on him savagely. “Damn 
ye!” he growled. “Yo’re a man. Ye try 
to wind around an’ throw that up to me 
agin, Pll kill ye cold.” 

Dalton, right bower for Case, knew, 
of course, just what Jude was sup- 


posed to have asked. He had known, 
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too, because all Texas had twice rung 
with Bart’s devotion to Jim Blair that 
there might be an explosion when Jude 
disclosed the truth that Jim was living 
and that Case wanted Bart to get Jim 
where Jim might be killed safely. That 
was why Dalton had hidden in the pin- 
oaks, and had kept a rifle trained on 
Bart until Jude blew the whistle. 

Assuming, from Bart’s murderous 
humor, that Jude had wrung from him 
a promise to do what her father want- 
ed, and not daring to direct that hu- 
mor toward himself, Dalton waved his 
arm to indicate their course across the 
rolling chaparral, then spurred out of 
the glade. 

Bart galloped after him. In most 
places the way was along paths through 
low brush, wide enough only for one 
horse. For fifteen or twenty minutes, 
during which Dalton led the way, Bart 
fought the thought that Jude had in- 
spired. 

For Jim Blair was the man who had 
given Bart all the white things Bart had 
ever cared for. 


ART, WHO never knew who his fa- 

ther was, had at six been taken on 
as handy boy by Gum Deer, the Chick- 
isha thief. At nineteen, boldest of all 
Nation thieves, Bart had led a wild 
little band, far up into the Pan. The 
ranchers, however, had attacked before 
he had stolen a thing, and Bart and his 
five wild ones were surrounded by fifty 
furious cowmen and ordered to sur- 
render. 

Bart, determined not to be taken 
alive, had drawn his gun. He had felt 
the mainspring break as he thumbed 
the hammer and, resolving to die, he 
had tried to kill his nearest assailant by 
hurling ‘the useless pistol. The only 
thing he did was to kill that rider’s 
mount by crushing the horse’s skull. 
Then all his fellows had been shot 
down. Determined to make an example 
of him for all time to come, the cow- 
men had roped Bart, and started to 
drag him to death behind saddle horses. 


But Jim Blair, only gold star man of 
the Association, at risk of his job and 
also at riskeof his life, had saved Bart 
from that mob. 

Then Bart, who had never believed 
that any man would do such a thing for 
another, had been glad to have Jim 
take him. 

Nobody that mattered had been hurt. 
Bart was only a kid. All he got was a 
year in the pen. When he had served 
his time, Jim, who said that he had 
never had fair chance, got him a job 
with the Association. Because of Jim’s 
sponsoring, the Association had wel- 
comed Bart. 

Also, if it hadn’t been for Jim, even 
with that good job offered, Bart would 
far rather have gone straight back to 
his old tricks. Away down in his boots 
he knew that everybody, except Jim 
Blair, was just like himself—mean, 
ornery, hateful as hell. Just put the 
iron to them right and all of them but 
Jim would squirm and do anything. As 


it was, he had taken the job eagerly be- 


cause he didn’t want to lose Jim. 

For a year after that Bart had been 
sure it wasn’t all bunk about there 
being a Heaven. He had received sure 
enough glimpses of it through Jim 
Blair. 

That had been a great time for Bart. 
He and Jim had never been out of sight 
of each other. They had hunted thieves 
everywhere around the Pan, over in 
New Mexico, up in Colorado, in Kan- 
sas, and off in the Nation—Lyon’s old 
stamping grounds. 

Then one day they had tangled with 
six tough hombres, and from that day 
things had gone dead wrong for Bart. 

That day he and Jim had thought 
they were after just one fellow hidden 
in some brush, a little patch through 
which the trail went. Bart, for fear 
Jim might get killed, had gone on fifty 
yards in the lead. Getting about half 
way through the patch, Bart had dis- 
mounted to go in and chase the fellow 
out. Instead of waiting, the scoundrel 
Bart was looking for had come right 
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out with his hands up. Never thinking 
of anybody else, Bart had gone on out 
into the open with his prisoner, for it 
was a hot day and he hadn’t wanted to 
wait there for Jim where it was so close 
and sultry. But when Jim come along 
through the thicket, the five other 
men—who were anxious to get him, but 
didn’t care a whoop about Bart—had 
opened up on him. Only one of them 
had hit him. But that fellow had hit 
him in the head. Jim, though only 
creased—but badly creased—had fall- 
en as if wounded mortally. Then the 
idiot beside Bart and the other five, 
who had known Bart for years, laughed 
at him and told him to come back with 
them. 

Bart turned on them, fought them, 
and had never stopped until he had 
killed them all. 

Right after that, while Jim was still 
in the hospital wavering between life 
and death, the Association, full of their 
own hot air about Bart being able to go 
it alone anywhere, had pinned the gold 
star on him, and sent him off down 
here by himself on that trip of two 
years ago, to Case. 

Bart had turned Case down that 
time because of Jim. He wanted noth- 
ing to do with that kind of business 
while Jim was alive. Being afraid, 
though, that Jim might die, and seeing 
no reason for turning down such a fine 
offer in such an emergency, Bart had 
never told a thing about Case and his 
game at headquarters. 

Jim had been about a month coming 
out of it, and then had gotten well al- 
most in a day. 


BY THAT time, Bart Lyon had told 

so many lies about this graft down 
here that he hadn’t been able to think 
of coming right out and telling Jim the 
truth. He had been sure that something 
would happen, so that he would never 
have to admit that he wasn’t square, as 
Jim always insisted he was or going to 


€. 
Things had rocked along pretty well 


for a few months. Then, one day, just 
when he was sure that he would never 
hear of Case again in any way that 
amounted to anything, he had received 
a long letter from Case renewing the 
first offer and asking him to contrive, 
on a certain date, to be the old field 
man available at Headquarters. 

Having burnt the letter, Bart had 
gone to Jim, and learning that Jim half 
expected to be up in Kansas on the date 
Case had specified in the letter, Bart 
had told him that whatever happened 
to be, he must never, under any consid- 
eration, permit himself to be sent down 
as field man for Case. 

Jim, who always took everything 
easy, hadn’t asked why and of course 
Bart hadn’t told him. They had just 
talked about Case, Bart telling Jim 
some pretty tall ones, so as to get Jim 
off on them. Then, certain he had:taken 
caré of Jim all right, Bart had gotten 
himself detailed for work away up in 
the Picketwire country where, no mat- 
ter how long Case waited for him to 
get back to Headquarters, or how hard 
Case tried to make him come, the old 
skunk would just have to whistle. 

He had been up there on one of the 
ranches about a month, pretending to - 
be a rambling cowhand, doing a little 
spying for the Association too, as a 
matter of course, but in reality, just 
Jaughing in his sleeve for the easy way 
he had dodged Case. 

Then one day, when he knew that 
Case had pulled his stunt or else had 
postponed it, Bart had gotten leave of 
the boss to go into town. In town he 
bad bought some newspapers. 

The first headline that caught his 
eye had been one on a story telling that 
Jim Blair, Ike Barge, and Tod Riley 
had all been sent down on the Case as- 
signment and that all three had been 
killed, along with two of Case’s men. 

There had been a great gunfight at a 
ford in the Rio Grande, the story said, 
and every dead man had been washed 
away. But Bart didn’t believe much of 
it because Case was quoted all along as 
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the fellow who had told it to the pa- 
pers. 

Just the same, Bart had known that 
Jim and the other boys must have gone, 
and that knowledge made him so sick 
that he had a terrible time riding back 
to that ranch. There, he hadn’t been 
able to eat a bite or shut an eye for 
three days. Then, pretending to go to 
the doctor, he had ridden in again for 
more papers. 

The story that time was the one he 
had been afraid of. 

The bodies of Ike and Tod, riddled 
with bullets, had been found where they 
had floated up on a sand bar in the Rio, 
forty miles below the scene of the 
fight. Too, the carcasses of their horses 
and that of Jim’s horse had been found 
in the river. Jim’s body had not been 
found. It was believed to have become 
silt-laden as bodies often are in the Rio 
and of course lost forever. 

For several days then, Bart was a 
little insane. But he emerged from it 
the same hard man he had been before 
he met Jim. He left the ranch in the 
Picketwire. 

It hadn’t gone against the grain with 
him at all to hook up with Case, al- 
though he knew very well that Case’s 
gang had killed Jim. In fact, he hadn’t 
blamed Case for the killing of Jim. For 
Bart, coldly logical, knew that had he 
been in Case’s boots, he would have 
done exactly what Case had done. He 
mourned his friend, but with Jim gone, 
enmity as well as friendship ceased to 
exist. Men, in fact, and men’s lives, 
ceased to mean anything. Bart began 
to live by a system that recognized no 
human values. 


HIS RAN through Bart’s mind, as, 
under Dalton’s wild lead, he raced 
along over rolling brush-grown ridges, 
across mesquite flats, and over naked 
hills as steep as house roofs, where 
nothing but cactus grew. Every five 
miles they changed horses for animals 
Dalton had hitched along the route. 
Even when they made those changes 


of horse, Bart Lyon never spoke to 
Dalton or, even looked at him. Dalton, 
fearful, was also silent and kept his 
eyes to the front. 

Thus, riding like speechless fiends, 
they thundered just a little before noon, 
across the top of the last ridge. 

Before them, and below, covered 
with dense mesquite thickets, lay the 
valley of the Rio, at that point two 
miles wide. Yellow as ochre, plainly at 
half flood, the Rio, under high cut 
banks, bordered the far edge of the 
thickets. Thirty or forty mud huts clus- 
tered just back of those cutbanks. 

Bart didn’t know the name of that 
little Mexican town. He asked, “What 
do they call it?” 

“Conita,” Dalton called without look- 
ing back. 

Twenty minutes later, having slith- 
ered down off the ridge and dashed 
through dense thickets, the two men 
drew out into fairly open timber, close 
enough to the river to hear it hum and 
sing. 

Case and twenty-five of the hard 
gunmen whom he employed as cow- 
hands, waited there in that open tim- 
ber for Bart and his guide. 

A lean, gigantic, wary sort of man of 
sixty, with eyes black and fathomless as 
wells, Case rode to meet Bart, greeted 
him gruffly, and then, without offering 
his hand, or dismounting he said, “You 
had your little talk with Jude?” 

“Yup.” Then, to pay Case a little for 
the fire which that business had kin- 
dled in him, Bart laughed contemptu- 
ously and said, “Must be gittin’ weak 
in yore upper works from old age, Case, 
to think ye had to go beatin’ ’round the 
bush for a thing like that with a rattle- 
snake like me!” 

Case reddened angrily. He didn’t like 
to have his years thrown at him. Nei- 
ther did he like to be taunted about 
anything because of the fix he was in. 
With visible effort, he kept his tongue. 

Bart went on provokingly, “Reckon 
ye knowed, didn’t ye, that this'll cost a 
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helluva lot more than the ten thousand 
we talked of ‘fore this come up?” 

Case had expected that. He knew 
Bart well enough to know that he would 
have to pay, and pay through the nose. 
Case was ready to pay that way too. 
Without hesitation, but very grimly, he 
said, “Quick as ye deliver the goods, PI 
_ pay ye fifty thousand cash. I’ve got it 
right here in the timber. It’ll be yours 
inside of an hour, quick as ye can cross 
the river and get back here with him 
into the timber out of sight of the oth- 
er bank.” 

Bart recalled, now, that all this new 
business had to do with an Association 
man. However, he wasn’t interested in 
finding out which one of the forty or 
fifty Association field men that one 
might be. All that interested him was 
to know why Case was willing to pay 
so much money. He laughed uproar- 
iously and then said, “That bird must 
have ye where the hair is short.” 

Case imagined he had nothing to 
conceal. With a mirthless chuckle he 
explained, “Yeah, he sure has. Been 
over there on the other side six months 
digging into my business. Got onto eve- 
rything, I reckon, before I tumbled. 
Couple of months ago though, I got 
onto him and tried to have him 
croaked, but he killed the boys I sent 
after him. Then I got the fool jefe over 
there at Conita to arrest him and hold 
him incommunicado..1 didn’t dare to 
stir things up too much over there on 
the other side. Didn’t think I’d need to. 
Thought the jefe would just hold him 
over there in that cistern with a flat 
rock over it, till he rotted. But the in- 
communicado leaked. Day before yes- 
terday, I got word that twenty State 
Rangers were to pile off the railroad up 
there on the ten o’clock train this fore- 
noon to come straight down here, across 
the Conita and give him safe conduct 
back here where he can hang me high- 
er than Haaman. I hadn’t more’n got 
that word from a friend of mine down 
at Austin, than the fool jefe sent me a 
message, sayin’ that he has orders from 


Mexico City to turn his prisoner loose 
at noon. You bet he’s got me where the 
hair’s short. Without I can twile him 
over here ahead of those Rangers, so 
that I can plant him for keeps, Pm 
through for good and all.” 

The old man trembled from head to 
foot and his voice broke as he said, 
“Im through for good and all.” 

Bart slapped his thigh and rolled in 
his saddle with delight. The situation to 
him, was supremely amusing. He under- 
stood it thoroughly, 


[pees COVER of the big thickets 
which lined the Texas side of the 
Rio for fifty miles, Case quietly gath- 
ered his neighbor’s cattle, then shoved 
them across the river on dark nights. 
Through dummy ranchers on the other 
side, he would blot all brands and put 
on new ones. Then months later, far up 
the river or far down, the dummies 
would declare those same cattle for ex- 
port into Texas. Case would pretend to 
buy them. With bills of sale apparently 
guaranteed by the U, S. Customs, he 
would then ship the cattle, three or 
four train-loads a year, to the big mar- 
kets and pocket as profit everything 
but the customs fees and whatever he 
had to pay his henchmen. Any Associa- 
tion man working carefully on the oth- 
er side would, of course, get onto all 
that far more easily than he possibly 
could in Texas. Case couldn’t head him 
off either. If Case went down to the 
big politicians at the capital in order 
to have them make the fool jefe hang 
that fellow over in Conita, Case would 
have to give away his game down there 
and those big politicians would simply 
graft his fine business out of existence. 

Bart Lyon hadn’t enjoyed a bigger 
joke in months. He loved to see men 
squirm, particularly big men like old 
Case. 

“Ho! Ho!” he roared. “An’ the only 
way out is for me to toll this feller 
acrost to where ye kin Arkansaw him 
in the bresh an’ dump him into the Rio 
‘fore the Rangers come? Case, yo’re 
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one helluva smart man, you shore air. 
Sixty year ole an’ wuth quatah million 
T reckon, to git ketched in a snap where 
dog meat like me is all on airth kin save 
ye. Say, ole fathead, whut’d ye do now, 
if I was to tell ye that I’ve changed my 
mind ’bout goin’ over after him, an’ tell 
ye to go to hell?” 

Case had prepared for that ominous 
contingency. Over at Conita the jefe 
had a garrison of fifty soldiers. Case 
hadn't been able to bribe the jefe, who 
had sense enough to fear his superiors. 
But Case had been able to bribe the 
garrison. If worst came to worst, the 
soldiers over there would lock the jefe 
in his own jail and bring Jim Blair 
across, the minute Case hoisted a red 
flag above the thickets. But that kind of 
thing would bring down on him the 
great vultures from the Capital. That 
would save his life and perhaps his rep- 
utation; but it would cost a hundred 
thousand dollars before it was over, and 
in addition, would ruin his freedom of 
action on the other side for all time to 
come. 

Brokenly, he explained all that—ail 
that except in his references to Blair, 
he didn’t happen to mention Jim’s 
name. He had avoided it from the first, 
shrewdly fearing that mere mention of 
Jim’s name might start a train of 
thought in Bart which would cause him 
to refuse to do what was wanted of him. 

Bart laughed at his explanation, then 
cut him short. “Hell yes, I'll go fetch 
him,” he said. “Me, with my gold star 
o’ honor an’ lofty repitation, PII make 
him b’leeve the Rangers sent me, ruth- 
er’n them Mexes cross over. Hell, yes! 
On fifty thousant I kin drink myself 
mebbe to wher’ I’ll see the snakes. 
-Town over there. Gimme some money 
now.” 

He was always broke since he had 
lost Jim, drinking up his salary fast as 
he drew it. 

“Not a cent for you,” said Case 
grimly. “Not until you deliver the 
goods. You go over there with money 


you'll get drunk and let my business 
wait.” 

“Gimme twenty dollars. Ye know I 
cain’t git drunk on that.” 

Bart’s capacity was enormous and 
Case knew it. He handed him ten dol- 
lars. 

Bart stuffed the bill into his pocket 
then ordered, “Show me the ford.” 

Case turned to a gimlet-eyed slinking 
little man and said, “Go and show him 
the way, Huggins. Go on across with 
him, too. You’re new with me. Nobody 
knows you over there. Stay right with 
him till he comes back. And if any- 
thing happens, he tries to back out or 
gets drunk and into trouble, you come 
right back to me.” 

“Yeah, Huggins,” Bart laughed, 
“come right back to him if ye kin out- 
run bullets from my hoglaigs.” 

Huggins looked like he was already 
getting ready to run. But he contained 
himself sufficiently to wait for Bart to 
follow him. 


IFTY YARDS, and the thin timber 

ended on the edge of a dense narrow 
belt bordering the river bank. From 
that dense belt, Huggins, leading on a 
long-legged black, they rode out on a 
gravelly bar. | 

Then Huggins cautioned. “She’s dan- 
gerous, awful dangerous for out ’bout a 
hundred and fifty yards. We dursent 
ride side an’ side. Where a hoss wade is 
turrible narrer, lots o° places no room 
for two. We git out, though, hundred 
an’ fifty yards we git on a big shaller 
bar. Hain’t fetlock deep on the bar, an’ 
from the bar on the rest the way, 
though she’s purty deep in places, she 
hain’t swift. So ye better stay behind 
ontil I hit the bar.” 

The river, nearly a quarter of a mile 
wide, fairly hummed. 

Bart Lyon laughed at that, told Hug- 
gins to go ahead, and then, as soon as 
the fellow started his black into -the 


- plunging yellow current, spurred right 


alongside him. 


“For Gawd’s sake,” the other 
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whined, “don’t! Don’t! We'll both git 
drowned if ye do.” 

“Easy death, they say. Ye think ye 
don’t want it, spur yore hoss. They’s 
booze over there. The thought of it 
makes me sociable.” 

Then, shouting a ribald song, he per- 
mitted Huggins to go ahead. 

The horses had to fight for their 
footing in the powerful current at eve- 
ry step. Both animals were whistling 
for breath as though they had run a 
mile uphill, when Huggins and Bart 
rode up on the bar. The sand bar, 
about fifteen or twenty feet across the 
top, had but a few inches of water over 
it. From there on, though often belly 
deep, the going was safe and easy. 

Presently, the two emerged on the 
Mexican side, climbed a cut leading up 
between high yellow banks and rode out 
into the hovel-surrounded square of 
bare earth, which was the Plaza of 
Conita. 

It was just noon. : 

From one of the huts, a fat, bandy- 
Jegged little man in an official black 
coat, official flat hat, and with a sword 
at his side, was heading for the middle 
of the square. Out in the middle of the 
square was a big flat stone. A dozen 
men, in white cotton pants and tunics 
and with bare feet, but with rifles on 
their shoulders, followed the little man 
in the black coat. 

It was just noon. 

The little fat man with the bandy 
legs was the jefe of Conita. The men 
behind him were part of his garrison. 
The flat rock toward which he led them 
was the roof of the cistern which the 
jefe used for his cuartel. He was going 
out there with his men to liberate Jim 
Blair. 

Familiar with border jails; apprised, 
too, of what was happening, Bart put 
his horse to a gallop, bore down on the 
procession and stopped it half way out 
to the flat stone. 

There was a little bit of the man left 
in Bart. Thought had come to him that 
whomever this Association man might 


be, the man would undoubtedly be one 
of Jim’s old friends. For that reason 
Bart wanted, if possible, to fuddle him- 
self a little before he betrayed that man 
to his death. 

Bowing low from his saddle to the 
jefe so as to display his gold star to 
best advantage, he greeted in good 
Spanish, “Excellency, a word with you. 
I am from Texas. Sent to look after 
this man you are setting free. Before 
we proceed to that I would like your 
acquaintance.” 

The jefe, secret admirer of the fierce 
Americanos from Texas and greatly 
afraid of them, was impressed. 

With purpose, instead of wrath or 
suspicion in his bold face, Bart, in spite 
of his short stature, was a tremendous 
figure. His arched chest was like a bar- 
rel; his jaws were like iron; and his lit- 
tle gray eyes, deep under broad over- 
hanging brows, were stop-signals for 
anybody. 


Te FAT little jefe smiled with 

pleasure at what seemed to him a 
great honor. He swept off his hat, 
turned and dismissed his soldiers and 
then, with many apologies, led the way 
back to his official residence. A few 
minutes delay in execution of the im- 
portant order from the Capital would 
make no difference, seeing that the de- 
Jay need never be heard of down there. 
Moreover, knowing the condition the 
prisoner was in, he thought it would be 
well to be sure of amiable relations 
with this formidable young man who 
had come for him. As soon as he got to 
the door of his shack he began an art- 
ful palaver. 

Bart Lyon didn’t want to hear any- 
thing about the prisoner. He wanted a 
few drinks. He invited the jefe to lead 
the way to his favorite cantina. 

Every place in the town that sold 
anything, sold spirits. Bart and the jefe, 
with the slinking Huggins at their heels, 
and with a long tail of inquisitive and 
equally thirsty soldiers bringing up the 
rear, began to take in the cantinas. 
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Bart, of course, paying for everything, 
which in the town of Conita was not 
only the privilege, but the duty, of the 
Texas guest. 

Presently, Bart, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the bartenders who charged 
him three prices for everything, had no 
cash left. The jefe was getting pretty 
mellow. Huggins, after the first drink, 
had been ditching his aguardiente and 
was merely alert. Bart hadn’t begun to 
feel good even. He wasn’t yet ready for 
the ordeal of the prisoner. 

“See here,” he said to the jefe, “I 
got all kinds of money over on the oth- 
er side, Tell these fellows I’m all right 
and will pay them this evening.” 

The jefe, ony too delighted to pro- 
long the drinking, did a wonderful job 
of it. He guaranteed Lyon’s credit with- 
out limit. 

Then Bart, with an idea forming in 
his brain for the disposal of the job he 
didn’t quite like, began to invite the sol- 
diers to drink. 

Word of that invitation simply flew 
and inside of two minutes every soldier 
in town was on the square or rather was 
in some cantina pouring down tequila 
and aguardiente. 


Inside of ten minutes everybody but 


Bart, Huggins, and the bartenders were 
drunk. 

Then Bart, not at all drunk, but fud- 
dled enough for such a brazen proposal, 
turned to the boozy little jefe and said, 
“Excellency, I do not want the man I 
have been sent after. He is guilty of 


great crimes. To take him back as has: 


been arranged will only give me a great 
deal of trouble. He is only to be hanged 
anyhow. I prefer that you have your 
soldiers lead him out somewhere, where 
I don’t have to look at him, and shoot 
him.” 

To everybody but Huggins that 
seemed all right—perfectly proper. To 
the jefe it seemed a fine relief from the 
embarrassment he had feared. He 
slapped his hands to summon the sol- 
diers, 


The drunken soldiers came on the 
run. 

To Huggins, who knew what such a 
business would surely do to Case, it 
was preposterous. Unnoted, he sneaked 
through the crowd, gainéd his horse, 
and spurred like a madman across the 
open square for the cut down to the 
ford. 


HE HOOFBEATS of the horse on 

the hard ground arrested, then drew 
everybody’s attention. The instant Bart 
glimpsed him, there flashed into his 
mind the exact significance of what 
Huggins meant to do—warn Case and 
stop this business which would surely 
be heard of in the Capital. 

“Halt!” Lyon yelled, “or PI kill ye.” 

Like lightning he drew his guns, for 
Huggins, instead of stopping, only sent 
his horse the faster. Bart tried to fire. 

Though the soldiers packed six deep 
around him were not tall, any of them 
were as high as Lyon: Flat on his feet 
he couldn’t shoot; so he bounded high 
in the air and fired with both guns. 

At one shot Huggins’ hat flew off. 
The other shot missed. Bart sank from 
his jump. When he soared again, Hug- 
gins had vanished into the cut. 

The jefe suddenly sobered. Realiza- 
tion had come to him that Huggins was 
crossing the river for help from that 
formidable Ranger force to stop this 
impromptu execution. That the- Ranger 
force had arrived three hours ahead of 
time he had already taken for granted, 
because he thought Bart was their mes- 
senger. At heart, the polite little man 
was extremely cautious—terribly afraid 
of his superiors. He had been led into 
this wild foolishness through his gulli- 
bility, his politeness, and his fear of 
Bart Lyon. He was mortally afraid of 
the men on the other side of the river— 
mortally afraid, too, of his superiors. 
But the men on the other side of the 
river were not in sight and his superiors 
were still further away. Bart, whom 
he really feared more than all of them, 
stood before him, So he decided to be 
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diplomatic. “Senor,” he pleaded, “I fear 
there is some mistake. Now that this 
occurs to me, I recall that the man 
whom you have asked me to execute 
had in his possession, when we arrest- 
ed him, a gold star, such as you your- 
self wear with honor.” 

Bart started as if he was shot. He 
crushed the little man’s shoulders in 
his tremendous hands, shook him off 
his feet and roared, “Ye lie! PII kill ye 
for that lie.” 

“Senor, it is true as I have said. I 
have the star on my person for safe 
keeping. Here it is.” And, wildly twist- 
ing his right arm, pinned as in a vise 
at the shoulder, he produced the star. 

Bart Lyon’s knees turned to water. 
He caught his own head in his hands. 
“A’mighty Gawd — A’mighty Gawd — 
A’mighty Gawd!” Then his knees gave 
way completely and he cried, “Ok 
Jim!” 

The frightened jefe backed away. 
The drunken soldiers crowded closer, 
fascinated at the sight of such a man 
on his knees, 

Bart paid no attention. His hat was 
off. The noon sun beat like a hammer 
on his tawny head. But nothing mat- 
tered to Bart. 

That gold star was Jim Blair’s! 

Dimly, but very dimly, he wondered 
where that Association man out in the 
cuartel had found Jim’s star. But he 
didn’t want to see that man to find out. 
That man might tell him a tale which 
would drive him mad, tell him of the 
dreadful thing of which he had often 
dreamed—the swollen corpse of Jim 
Blair. Hope that Blair could be alive, 
could be that man in the cuartel, never 
came to Bart. 

The jefe waited patiently a long time 
for his strange guest to say what must 
now be done. Then, growing sick be- 
cause the sun was hot on his head after 
all the aguardiente, he moved away to 
wait in the shade of his official door- 
way. The soldiers, their curiosity 
aroused but only held in suspense, tired 
presently and began to move out into 
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the square where they could watch for 
sign of a possible return to their drinke 
ing. Proprietors of the cantinas stood in 
their doorways, speculating as to the 
wisdom of the credit they had recently 
extended to the fierce young man whe 
seemed now to be at prayer. 

Oblivious to all that, Bart knelt. 

At last, something akin to relief glim- 
mered in his drawn face. Then in a 
mighty voice he cried, “Jim, I'll do 
what ye’d ’a’ said to do.” 

Instantly the soldiers out in the 
Plaza were all excitement. 

But it was not Bart’s cry that had 
stirred them up. 


VER ON the other side in the 

thickets, Case, alarmed by the re- 
port from Huggins, had run up his red 
flag as prearranged, the signal for the 
soldiers to bring the prisoner across. 

The soldiers, with promise of all the 
money to be gained by that, wanted to 
go. But they were afraid of the young 
man with the gold star. They began 
though to gather, to gesticulate, to 
shout encouragement to each other. » 

Bart had resolved that he would see 
this Association man safe. That was 
what he knew Jim would have meant 
for him to do. Then, if he survived, 
though he hoped he wouldn’t, he would 
go to Headquarters and tell all the 
things he had done and either be 
hanged or go to the pen for life. He was 
going to come clean with Jim and he 
knew that was the only way to do it. 

He got to his feet with something in 
his tremendous young face that went 
with the gold star on his breast. The 
cries and gestures of the soldiers caught 
his attention. He looked where all of 
them were looking—across the river. 
He saw the red flag and he knew just 
what it meant. With a dignity he had 
never shown before, he strode out to 
the soldiers. 

By this time they had made up their 
minds to risk the danger of him. They 
were fifty to one and they would get 
two thousand dollars each from the 
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Senor Case. One soldier, bolder than 
the rest, who had his gun with him, 
levelled it at Bart and called out for 
him to stop, that they had the signal 
that Bart had no right to the money 
now, that it was theirs, that if he tried 
to stop them, they would kill him. 

Bravos went up at that. More guns 
were levelled. 

The fellow who had first threatened 
let go and the bullet grazed Bart’s ear. 
Reverberation of the shot was echoed 
by the blast of Bart’s sixshooters. 

The soldiers broke like sheep. In 
their wake three men crawled on all 
fours. Where all had been standing 
three bodies in white lay motionless. 

Bart shouted to the jefe. The little 
man came running. “Senor,” he cried 
gratefully, “you have saved my honor, 
the honor of my government. Honor 
shall come to you for the dogs who are 
dead. This is magnificent.” 

Bart knew very well that desperate 
old Case and all his gang would be com- 
ing themselves as a last resort, to save 
their necks. He shouted to the jefe to 
rally his men. 

That fat little man shouted the order 
Bart had given him. Instead of rally- 
ing, the whole crew ran more wildly 
than ever. They raced across the Plaza 
and disappeared like rabbits into the 

rush, 

Thought of facing that terrible old 
rancher and the terrible men at his back 
after they had betrayed their promise 
to him, was more than they could stand. 

Bart ran to his horse, then galloped 
out to the cut. Against Case’s whole 
force, which would come en masse 
through the deep—though safe—water 
this side the hidden bar, Bart knew that 
he couldn’t hold the cut long. 

Bart spurred his horse into the wa- 
ter, heading for the bar. From the bar 
he could face them in single file. Five 
minutes later he was on the bar and 
down behind his horse. 

Case and the men, who had been 
shouting to him, began to shoot, for, 
although he could hear what they said, 


Bart didn’t answer them. Bullets 
plugged his horse and the horse, fall- 
ing, began to flounder, 

Bart shot the animal in the head. 
The carcass, too heavy to float in the 
shallow water, settled firmly, and Bart 
Lyon sheltered himself behind it. 

Then came the fight. It would be to 
the death. 


IRST DALTON started for the bar. 

Bart let him come within twenty 
yards, then rose to his knees and shot 
him from his horse. 

On that, the half dozen men who had 
already started single file in Dalton’s 
wake, all stopped. At a signal from one 
in the lead, those in the rear turned 
their horses and started back, one by 
one. 

Bart shouted defiantly, “Yo’re 
through! Yo’re goin’ to take yore medi- 
cine!” 

On a great roan horse, Case burst 
from the thickets fifty yards upstream 
from the entrance to the ford. For an 
instant, as the roan plunged into the 
river, it seemed to lose footing alto- 
gether. Then the brute floundered, got 
its feet and battled out to midstream. 

At that, high above the noise of the 
river, wild yells burst from horsemen 
plunging in everywhere, some above 
Case, some at the ford, some below. 

Here and there a horse with his rid- 
er failed to find footing and went whirl- 
ing wildly away. 

But the followers of the old thief, 
desperate as he was desperate, mad- 
dened too by the wild daring of his ex- 
ample, sight of their fellows spinning 
away to certain death in the flood was 
nothing. They screamed at their strug- 
gling horses. They shouted wild curses. 
They brandished their weapons and 
they came on in wide front toward the 
bar. 

Bart Lyon examined his pistols and 
waited. He knew that he was going to 
die. That didn’t alarm him. Back of 
that knowledge he was glad. But what 
did alarm him was thought that he 
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might die too soon. 

On came the line of battling horses, 
There were twenty in the line. 

Whenever Bart lifted his head to 
watch their movement, the whole line 
roared with gunfire and well aimed 
bullets pounded his breastwork or sang 
above his head. 

When the man nearest him was with- 
in fifty yards, Bart shot and killed him. 
But, as he exposed himself for that 
shot, a bullet from high up along the 
line tore through his jaw. For an in- 
stant he drooped against the horse, 
stunned by the shot. 

When he pulled out of that and 
looked up again, he saw five men whirl- 
ing down the river helplessly on their 
floundering horses. But more than a 
dozen still came on. Now they were all 
in range, close range. 

He tried to fire from under cover. 
Deft marksman as he was, he could 
not fire quickly enough. Whenever he 
ducked, they shot at him while he 
couldn’t shoot; whenever he started to 
p up his head, they were firing before 

e could fire—and all the time they 
came closer. 

Then he waited, hidden until he 
knew they were all close. And when he 
heard Case close at hand, he rose to his 
full height, shot Case through the heart 
and, in the raining lead from all the 
guns, shot it out until his guns were 
empty and he fell beside his horse. 

One man alone, of all who had come 
against him, faced him then. The rest 
had either fallen before his fire or had 
been swept away on their helpless 
horses. The one man was the slinking 
little Huggins. He turned his horse and 
started back. 

There were half a dozen bullets 
through Bart’s great body and he knew 
that he would soon be dying. But he 
called after Huggins. “Ye kin go for all 
o’ me. ’Twas you, I reckon, that saved 
me from killin’ him what found Jim’s 
star.” 


SPEEN BART lay down in the shal- 
low water beside his horse. Little 


by little he lost clear consciousness as 
the Great Shadow came, drew back, 
waited, and came on again. He was 
slow to die, for he had been a most 
vital man. 

At first he seemed to be going easy, 
for the water was cool upon his burn- 
ing body, and all he felt was the deep 
ache of his wounds. But as he was 
numbed to that, the thing that he never 
could forget came back—the agony of 
thought that he alone had killed Jim 
Blair. 

He was crying about that, when Jim 
and the jefe came, 

Blair, a little gray man with a face 
like a cameo cut in iron—though he 
was half dead from his months in the 
jefes dungeon, felt all the strength of 
life again at sight of Bart alive. 

He caught the drift of Bart’s half 
delirious ravings. Lifting Bart’s head 
he told him, “Oh, boy, ye thought ye 
lied to me, but ye didn’t. I knowed 
Case had tampered with ye. Hit was 
because I aimed to save ye 0’ ever’thing 
that’d ever taint ye ’fore the world, that 
I laid low down here to hunt him out 
aiter I broke from the ambush that got 
Ike and Tod.” 

Then the Great Shadow lifted for 
Bart a little. He roused. He saw Jim. 
Slowly, what Jim had told him filtered 
into his dying brain. Then a great light 
shone in his little gray eyes and he 
whispered, ‘“They’s a good ole Gawd 
a’mighty yet. He gimme chanst to see 
ye oncet again, an’ mebbe do suthin’ 
kind o’ to make up; an’ now He lets 
me go.” 

Then his great body stiffened and 
his head fell back and he was dead. 
And Jim Blair looked out on the wild- 
ly desolate river and wept. 

But the song of the wild river, which 
is triumphant, caught Jim and he 
thought of it as a requiem for Bart 
Lyon. And at that, Jim Blair smiled up 
at the jefe and said, “He'll be all right 
now. Gone he is, where he cain’t make 
no more mistakes,” 


* 


Ellie was glad to have someone with her. Anyone 
even Len Galoway! 


THE TRESPASSER 


by Bess 


LLIE had been at the cabin 
Ke a few hours when she saw 

the rider coming hell for leather 
up the mill. With a kind of sunk feel- 
ing she could see he was hopping mad, 
even before he drew rein in front and 
called out a gruff “Hello”. 

The visit was not entirely unexpect- 
*ed, but Ellie had hoped it would not be 
so soon. She had passed the Bar S on 
the way up, a stone house set against 
tall cottonwoods, an oasis in this 
parched and dusty land. Some people 
had all the luck, she had thought wist- 
fully, even here. Like the owner of that 
Bar S Ranch. 

Before going to the door Elie 
slipped her recently purchased revolv- 
ær into the holster at her side. She 
smoothed her red-gold hair that fell in 
waves to her shoulders, and brushed 
some of the dust from her soiled shirt 
and jeans. 

“Hello,” she said pleasantly. 
wasn’t expecting anyone—” 

He was giving out with a repertoire 
of cuss words that would curl the hair 
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Rogers 


on a stere’s hide, but stopped when he 
realized he was talking to a girl. 

“Well, PI be—” he sputtered. “I 
thought you was another of them 
crazy gold hunters that’s always clut- 
tering up my ranch. I beg your—” His 
apology ended suddenly when he saw 
the new pick and shovel leaning 
against the cabin. “‘You’re not a—?” 

Ellie fixed a smile on her full red 
lips. “This is my grandfather’s claim. 
He built this cabin.” 

“Tt doesn’t belong to him now,” the 
man said dryly. Then, “Haven’t you 
heard—?” 

She nodded sadly. “I learned that 
Grandpa had died when I reached 
Sandstone yesterday. I came up here 
to live with him and be of some help. 
But now,” tears filled her brown eyes, 
but she brushed them away quickly, 
“T'll just have to stay here alone and 
work his mine.” - 

“Look Miss—” He was trying to 
shake off his confusion. 

“I’m Luella Benton,” she said polite- 
ly. “Called Ellie for short.” 
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_ “Look, Miss Ellie,” he said sharply, 
“I don’t doubt that you’re Benton’s 
granddaughter. But this claim sold 
for the taxes. I bought it. I’m Len Gal- 
oway, of the Bar S.” 

She’d heard of Mr. Galoway in Sand- 
stone. They said he was a real tough 
hombre sometimes, unless you knew 
him. 

“PIL redeem it when I dig enough 
gold.” She was smiling again. 

“There isn’t any gold,” he said with 
exasperating positiveness. 

“There is.” She was just as positive. 
“Grandpa told me about it when he 
came to visit us two years ago.” 

“Did he say he found any on the 
claim?” 

She dropped her eyes before his 
withering gaze, but none of the deter- 
mination left her face. “He knew it 
was here.” 

“Miss Ellie,” he said severely, “I 
can’t have treasure hunters driftin’ in 
here, starting grass fires and using up 
the water. You'll have to leave.” 

She dropped dejectedly to the door- 
step. “Where’ll I go?” she asked for- 
lornly. “I spent all my money—the 
gold pieces Grandpa gave me two 
years ago—for the horse and supplies. 
If I could stay a little while—” 

His gray eyes were on her, sizing 
her up, and Ellie became conscious of 
_ her scuffed up old slippers that should 
have been the new boots she couldn’t 
afford to buy, and her white silk shirt 
that clung to her in creases. 

“You'll have to-go back home, 
wherever it is you came from.” 

She shook her head vehemently. “I 
can’t go back.” 

He didn’t ask why, and she wouldn’t 
have told him. 

“You might get a job in Sandstone,” 
he suggested, “at a cafe or some- 
where.” 

“Why can’t I stay here?” she de- 
manded angrily. “I won’t hurt your old 
Bar S. I won’t start any grass fires 
and I won’t steal anything.” 

He pushed his hat to the back of his 
head, and Ellie saw that he was young, 
not more than twenty-five. He would 


have been much better looking if it 
hadn’t been for the angry scowl and 
the worry lines that marked his face. 

“My Aunt Liz, who keeps house for 
me, saw you down at the water tank a 
while ago.” 

Ellie had stopped there to water her 
horse after the hot, dusty ride from 
Sandstone. And she had carried a buck- 
etful to the cabin for her own use. It 
hadn’t occurred to her to ask, or that 
anyone would refuse a drink of water 
to a thirsty traveler. 

She bit her lip to hold back hasty 
words boiling up in her. But she 
couldn’t control the flush on her 
cheeks, or the angry sparkle in her 
brown eyes. “And that’s why you rode 
up here?” 3 


TE WORRY lines deepened on his 
tanned face. “You see, Miss Ellie, 
were in the middle of a terrible 
drouth here.” He looked at the brassy 
sky, stripped bare of clouds, and the 
land that lay sizzling under the after- 
noon sun. “Water is mighty scarce. 
I’ve had to sell my stock to the barest 
minimum. I can’t let you have water.” 

“I wouldn’t use much.” 

“Every drop counts.” 

“Oh all right then. I’ll leave.” 

“See that you do,” he clipped. 

Indignantly Ellie turned back into 
the cabin. But she couldn’t help fling- 
ing over her shoulder, “I didn’t know 
anyone could be so mean!” 

Ellie didn’t really intend to leave. 
She wouldn’t give up that easy. 
Somehow she’d outwit Mr.-High-and- 
Mighty Galoway; hide the horse in the 
daytime so he’d think she was gone, 
and go down for water at night. She 
was tired of other people having all the 
luck. She’d stay just as she planned 
and dig Grandpa’s gold. 

From her little slit of a window she 
watched Len Galoway ride slowly back 
down the hill toward the lovely, cool 
looking Bar S ranch house. 


LLIE SAT on the bunk that had 
been her grandfather’s and tried to 
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catch up on her thinking. Things had 
happened so fast lately. 

First there was Eliga Peavy asking 
her to marry him, and her mother’s 
insistence that she accept. Lige had 
land, not burned out grazing land, but 
good valley soil. He had a house in 
town and stock in the bank. 

But he was twice her age, and she 
didn’t love him. He had buried two 
wives already, and this time he was 
looking for a young and pretty one. He 
had promised that Ellie and her moth- 
er would never have to work again. 

Ellie’s mother was tired of getting 
along on the small wages they both 
earned at the cafe in the little town of 
Frontizera where they lived. “I’ve 
worked hard to bring you up nice, 
without no help from no one,” she’d 
told Ellie. “Now you’ve got a chance 
to marry into money. I could take it 
easy the rest of my days. I deserve 
that much from you, Ellie.” 

Poor Mom. Ellie’s father had died 
when she was little, leaving all the 
responsibility on her mother and 
Granpa Benton. And Grandpa didn’t 
help much. Ellie would have liked to 
make it easy for her mother. 

But she couldn’t marry Lige. Her 
mother didn’t understand about love. 
If she had loved Ellie’s father, it was 
so long ago she had forgotten. 

And now Lige and her mother were 
combining against her. They promised 
her beautiful clothes, jewelry—every- 
thing a girl’s heart was set on. Except 
love. 

One day a fear seized Ellie that they 
would finally wear down her resis- 
tance, that she would marry Lige in 
spite of herself. That was when she 
packed her few belongings and board- 
ed the train for Sandstone to find 
Grandpa. It didn’t matter if he was 
rich or not. She would keep house for 
him, and maybe help in his gold mine. 

Her mother had called Grandpa 
Benton a no-good old drifter. But Ellie 
had loved him the few times he had 
been permitted to visit at their home. 
The last time he was there he had told 
her about his claim and his gold mine. 


“Some day I'll be rich, Chickadee,” 
he said. “Then PI buy a fine house in 
town and you can live with me.” He 
had given her the gold coins and di- 
rections for finding his claim. Just in 
case. 

Ellie hadn’t told her mother about 
the money. She had kept it all, fight- 
ing down temptation to buy some of 
the pretty things she loved. 

Grandpa must have died soon after 
that, for she had never heard from 
him again. She had not been notified 
of his death. - 

Now his claim was sold, and she was 
a trespasser on Len Galoway’s land. 

Why had the rancher bought the 
claim, she wondered. It was nothing 
but a barren hillside. Was he only pre- 
tending he didn’t know about the gold 
to throw her off guard? Wasn’t that 
the real reason he was so dead set 
against treasure hunters? 

Ellie could see now it had been a 
mistake to mention the gold. She 


‘should have pretended some other rea- 


son for staying. 

Then a thought struck her that 
made her gasp. Maybe Len Galoway 
had killed Granpa for his claim! 
They had told her in Sandstone it was 
heart failure. But with none of his kin 
present, there was no telling. She 
touched the gun at her side, glad she 
had remembered to bring it. 

But it wasn’t too late. She had 
learned in Sandstone that as Grandpa’s 
legal heir she could redeem his claim. 
If Len Galoway wouldn’t let her stay, 
she would work in Sandstone and save 
her money until she had enough. 

And if she ever did, she thought 
wrathfully, she would really tell Len 
Galoway and his mean old aunt what 
she thought of people who grudged a 
drink of water to a thirsty horse and a 
tired girl. 

She yawned, and drowsiness over- 
came her. 


ORNING had come when she 
awoke, and a shaft of faint-gold 
light struggled in through the slit of a 
window. For a moment a strange ex- 
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hilaration permeated her sleep-drugged 
mind, a sense of something new and 
wonderful about to happen. She re- 
membered where she was then, and 
jumped up to carry out her plans for 
the day. 

She went out into the sunshine and 
gathered an armful of sticks to build 
a fire in the rusty old stove in the cor- 
ner. The warmth felt good against the 
morning chill of the high country, and 
she was ravenously hungry. 

Carefully she measured a little of 
the stale water she had brought from 
the tank yesterday, and set coffee to 
boil. She had biscuits cooked, and was 
lifting up a slice of bacon when she 
heard a sound that made her jump and 
drop the fork back into the frying pan. 

Len Galoway was outside again. His 
voice wasn’t as gruff as it had been 
yesterday, but Ellie kuew he was here 
to see if she had gone, and to try again 
to get her off the claim. 

Hastily she buckled on the gun belt 
and opened the door, a small but de- 
termined slip of a girl in her late teens. 
The sunlight caught in her red-gold 
hair, making a bright frame for the 
pale oval of her face that hadn’t yet 
acquired a New Mexico tan. 

The rancher touched his big hat and 
dismounted without invitation. “Morn- 
ing, Miss Ellie,’ he greeted amiably. 
“T hope I’m not too early.” 

His anger of yesterday was gone. He 
had shaved and put on a clean shirt, 
and Ellie decided he wasn’t so bad 
looking after all. She could see that his 
jaw had a stubborn set, but there was 
also a certain amount of hard good 
humor on his wind-burned face. 

“I was just having breakfast,” she 
said, and because she thought it might 
be best to pretend friendliness, added, 
“Will you have a biscuit and a cup of 
coffee?” 

‘Don’t mind,” he said. “Smells 

good.” 

He drank the coffee as soon as the 
tin cup had cooled sufficiently, and ate 
the biscuit in two bites. 

He smiled genially. “I see you’re a 
good cook,” 


“I had to learn,” she answered, re- 
membering the months she had spent 
in the hot kitchen at the cafe in Fron- 
tizera. 

He was silent for a minute, and the 
silence made Ellie uncomfortable. She 
knew he was here for a purpose, and - 
she wished he’d state it. 

He seemed to have guessed her 
thoughts, for he said, “Look, Miss El- 
lie, you think your grandfather had a 
gold mine here. Pd like to show you 
the place this morning, let you explore 
as much as you like, until you’re con- 
vinced of your mistake, Is that fair?” 

“I—I don’t know.” She was right. 
He had returned to try again to put 
her her off. But he was doing it in a 
nice way. If he convinced her there 
was no treasure, then she would leave. 
But of course he intended to steer her 
away from the gold. “I’m going to the 
mine right away and start digging.” 

At first she thought he was going to 
laugh, but only a faint smile crinkled 
the corners of his eyes. “TIl help you.” 

She set the soiled plate and cups 
down with a bang, and eyed him wari- 
ly. “Why should you?” 

“Pay for my breakfast,” he grinned. 

It might be a ruse, but she would 
take a chance and see what happened. 
She tied a red bandana around her hair 
and moved toward the door. “I’m 
ready.” 

“We'll need a lantern,” he ai fol- 
lowing. “It’s dark in the tunnel.” 

“I have one, and a little oil. It must 
have been Grandpa’s. 4 


A SHORT way up behind the cabin 
the mouth of a tunnel made a 
dark spot on the side of the mountain. 
Diggings from the abandoned mine 
were a red-gray welt below the hole. 
Sagging timbers loomed inside. 

“T’ve heard rumors that a small vein 
of gold was once found higher up on 
the mountain,” Len told her. “But it 
faulted out. John Benton must have 
thought he could pick it up down 
here.” 


“He must have had a good reason,” 
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Ellie laughed, “if I-know my grandpa. 
Digging this tunnel was a lot of work.” 

“There’s rules for calculating such 
things,” Len said, “but I doubt that 
your grandfather knew them.” 

“Do you know them?” 

He shook his head. “I’m not a 
miner. I’m supposed to be a rancher, 
but I’m beginning to doubt that 1 
know the rules for anything.” 

His voice held a note of bitterness, 
and Ellie couldn’t help feeling a little 
sorry. “After all, you can’t help the 
drouth.” 

There was barely room to stand 
erect in the tunnel, and it was so nar- 
row they had to squeeze through sin- 
gle file. Len walked in front carrying 
the lantern and pick. Ellie carried the 
shovel and a caved-in old bucket. At 
the end there was a clutter of broken 
and rusted miner’s tools, among them 
a hand drill that might be used. It was 
dank and musty, and Ellie had an op- 
pressive feeling of being trapped. She 
was glad to have someone with her— 
anyone, even Len Galoway. 

Len put down the lantern and set 
to work, and Ellie could see the ripple 
of hard muscles under his shirt. Labor- 
iously the pick bit into the rock, scat- 
tering small pieces on the tunnel floor. 
Ellie shoveled them up and put them 
into the rusty bucket. When it was 
full, Len carried it to the outside. 

Ellie felt a strange heat kindling in- 
side her, and excitement she had never 
experienced before, as they carefully 
examined the rock fragments. .Len’s 
eyes, too, held an eager brilliance. But 
there was nothing this time, and they 
dumped the rocks onto the red-gray 
pile and went back inside to repeat 
the procedure. 

While they were -working, they 
talked, and Ellie lost her suspicions, 
though she still had the gun. She found 
herself telling him of her life in Fron- 
tizera with her mother, about Lige 
Peavy and the reason she had run 
away. 

By mid-afternoon she was dead 
tired and wanted to call it a day. She 


was thankful for Len’s iron strength 
and endurance. 

“What we need,” he said, “is a 
charge of dynamite. It would be easier 
and faster.” 

Ellie agreed that it would. 

They tried the old hand drill and 
found that it would work, slanting it 
downward into the rock.’ 

“PI bring the dynamite tomorrow 
morning,” Len promised. “I often use 
it to blast out my tanks.” 

“Len,” she said, as they walked 
back to the cabin, “you say there isn’t 
any gold here. Then why have you 
worked so hard today?” 

A slow smile started from his eyes 
and crawled across his face. “I reckon 
the prospector’s urge got into my ` 
blood. Curiosity, you might call .it, 
with a little mixture of hope; wanting 
to know what the next stroke of the 
pick, or the next charge of dynamite 
will tell. Maybe that’s good, whether 
there’s any gold or not. It keeps peo- 
ple going.” 

“At least they don’t lay down and 
die of despair,” she agreed. 

As he was starting to leave, he 
turned to her suddenly. “Tell you 
what, Ellie. Before I set the fuse in the 
morning, Pll take you where the gold 
is, if you’d like to go.” 

“You mean—!” She stared at him in 
dazed unbelief. “The vein higher up 
on the mountain—you really know 
where to find gold!” 

He nodded. “Plenty. Without a 
stroke of the pick,” 

“And you want to show me your 
gold mine!” It was incredible! But of 
course he wasn’t serious. “All right, 
Len, what’s the catch?” 

“Only that you get up an hour be- 
fore sunrise and climb a few hills.” 

She looked at him for a long mo- 
ment, trying to figure some ulterior 
motive, or some hidden meaning. But 
he met her gaze with steady, clear eyes. 

“PII go,” she agreed. 


JFE had a little diffisulty going 
to sleep that night. Excitement in 
her was strong, and there were many 
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questions she couldn’t answer. If Len 
had discovered gold, why had he made 
nothing of it? Why was he trusting 
Ellie Benton, almost a stranger, with 
his discovery? 

When she finally did fall asleep it 
was to dream of gold, gold, gold, that 
glittering yellow metal that would buy 
all the things she had ever wanted, as- 
sure her mother of a life of ease. 


She awoke with the first faint touch 
of dawn in the east, conscious of a 
tingling excitement she didn’t under- 
stand at first. Then, catching her 
breath, she remembered Len Galoway 
was going to lead her to his gold mine. 
She dressed hastily and snatched a 
hurried breakfast. 


She was ready when Len appeared, 
red bandana around her hair, and a 
light wool jacket against the morning 
chill. 

With barely a nod of greeting, he 
led her up the mountainside past the 
tunnel. He was leading her to riches, 
the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow! Her heart beat thunderously 
against her jacket as she walked beside 
him, and she did not attempt to break 
his silence. They walked so for about 
a mile with no sound except the crush- 
ing of short dead grass and the slip- 
ping of rocks beneath their feet. Once 
she stumbled, and his strong arms 
caught her, steadying her ‘against him 
for a minute. Then they continued, fol- 
lowing a dim trail that led upward, 
winding and turning until they came 
to a level ledge overlooking a tiny val- 
ley. 

“This is it,” he said. 

Ellie stood wide-eyed, gazing at the 
blue mist in the valley, and the silver 
topped hills surrounding it. In the dis- 
tance a snow cap turned all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

The sun came up then, its golden 
light leaping from hill to hill, until the 
whole rugged country was a symphony 
of color. The golden light came at 
last to rest on the tanned face of Len 
Galoway, seeming to endow him with 
a deep and unsuspected inner quality, 


She reached out and touched his 
hand. “I like your gold, Len.” 

His strong fingers closed around her 
hand, and something real and vital 
passed between them. 

They stood watching until the gold- 
en light faded, and the blue mist rose 
from the valley. Purple shadows in the 
folded hills melted into the clear, dis- 
cerning light of day. 

She looked at him then and saw the 
smoothing out of the rapt expression 
from his dark, sensitive face. His voice 
was flat when he said, “My gold has 
vanished, Ellie.” 

They turned from the timeless peace 
and quiet of the valley and walked 
back down the mountain. 

At the tunnel, Len said, “Pll set the 
charge now, Ellie. You go on down the 
hill, well out of the way.” 

“But Len, if there’s any danger—” 

“None at all,” he assured her. “I 
can easily get out before the explo- 
sion.” 

“Be careful, Len. Oh do be careful.” 


: HE JOINED her again in a short 


time and took her arm as they 
walked toward the cabin. She clung to 
him, expecting an earth shaking ex- 
plosion, but when it came it was only 
a low, rumbling and spewing. As far as 
they could tell nothing at all happened 
at the mine. 

“Better not go inside for a while,” 
he cautioned. “There might be falling 
rocks.” 

She knew it was true, but she would 
have given a great deal to examine 
some of the fragments knocked loose 
by the explosion. 

Back at the cabin she walked with 
him to his horse. Before he mounted, 
she touched his arm. “I like your gold, 
Len,” she said again. “I like it much 
better than Lige Peavy’s.” 

He looked at her for a long time, 
and it seemed to Ellie that eternity 
was in his eyes. Then he shook his 
head slowly. “You don’t quite under- 
stand, Ellie. I have nothing to offer 
you. I have nothing at all except this 

[Turn To Page 98] 


Chad had promised this pioneer woman to protect 
her husband, who was out to gamble with the last of their 
stake. And since he knew all the games in town were 
crooked, he had to see to it that Volney didn’t get started 
at all. 


LAWMAN S PROMI 


by WALLACE McKINLEY 


HAD SAUNTERED out to- 
2 ward the mover’s camp; emi- 

grants were moving east and 
west. It was on the edge of Trail Junc- 
tion. That evening, a dozen covered 
wagons were on the ground. All the out- 
fits but one, were drawn up fairly 
close together. The one was away out 
in the prairie. 

He strolled up through the main 
body, his hard blue eyes covertly alert. 
The horses and wagons looked good— 
the people cheerful. All the women and 
children and a good many of the men 
stared a little fearfully at him. For, be- 
ing marshal at Trail Junction, he wore 
two Navy revolvers, and the walnut 
handles of the guns, thrusting from the 
lapels of his coat, and the hard glint in 
his blue eyes, made him a little terrify- 
ing to tenderfeet. 

He paid little attention to these in- 
experienced people; he seldom had any 
business with their kind. They were 
too timid and too prosperous, as a 
rule, ever to make any trouble. He 
passed through their ranks without 
` opening his mouth to any of them. 
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Then, as he got a better view of the 
solitary outfit, his step quickened a lit- 
tle and his hard eyes became more 
openly alert. He didn’t saunter toward 
this last outfit; he strode toward it. 

It looked like the running gears of 
ruin. The wagon was an old wreck with 
half the cover gone; the bones of the 
horses were coming through their hides 
and one of the animals was stone blind. 
Both were so spiritless that, though 
neither was roped nor hobbled, they 
didn’t try to graze. 

On the wagon doubletree, his head 
buried in his hands; sat a gaunt -and 
ragged man. Twenty feet to one side 
of him, with a baby on her arm and 
three other children, all of them small, 
huddling around her, a woman stirred 
something in an iron pot. The one sut 
was all she had on her fire. 

Coming up to the man, Chad spoke 
to him—civilly. 

The man looked up. His eyes were 
like a hawk’s; his face cruelly stern. 
He nodded at Chad as though the mar- 
shal were a million miles away and as 
though that were Chad’s proper dis- 
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tance. Then he buried his head again in 
big rough hands. 

It was Chad’s business to learn all 
he could about such hard-looking birds 
of passage. He often found it neces- 
sary to trace such fellows after they 
were gone. So he stepped over the wag- 
on tongue toward the woman and her 
children. At sight of him the baby 
jumped upon its mother’s arm. The 
other little fellows looked up into 
Chad’s face with friendly eagerness. 
Then they resumed their stare at the 
iron pot, from which came the odor of 
boiling mush. 

The woman looked up and said, 
“Good evenin’ mister,” but instantly 
resumed her stirring in the iron pot. 

She was young, and she had a good 
strong face. But she had the hunted. 
haunted look of all women whom tae 
West had whipped, and who, with 
their menfolk, were beating back. 

Chad touched his hat apologetically. 
then, as apologetically, asked their 
name, their destination and the last 
place they had called home. 

Her answers were straightforward. 
Their name was Volney. They were 
bound for Illinois. She gave the name 
of the town; also she gave the name of 
a farmer near that town. They weve 
going back to work for that farmer— 
she to cook for the farmer’s hired men. 
her husband to make a common hand. 
They had homesteaded a hundred 
miles further west, and had proved up 
on their land. It was good land, but 
two dry years in succession had 
starved them out. If they got back to 
Illinois they would be all right. After 
a few years’ work they would save a 
thousand dollars. Then they would 
come back and win, perhaps, regard- 
less of the weather. 

Just as there was no evasion about 
the woman, neither was there any 
whine or complaint. 


Cms HARD blue eyes shone with 
fine approval as he listened. When 


her brief statement ended, he swept off 
his big white hat, and said, in genuine 
heartiness, “Ma’am, I shorely wish you 
luck.” 

She looked gratefully at him and 
said, “We air goin’ to need it.” Then, as 
though she were ashamed of having ad- 
mitted so much defeat, she looked into 
the pot and began to stir violently. 


Chad turned and started hastily 
away. 


“Bye, mister,” the three kids called 
after him in their clear little voices. 
“Goodbye.” 


He had barely passed the rear of the 
wagon when he heard someone right at 
his heels. He turned. 


It wasn’t the man—it was the wom- 
an. There were tears in her eyes. She 
said, “I hain’t no right to ast it, but you 
seem human an’ my man is desprit. We 
got nigh a thousant mile to go afore 
they’s any ’surance of a tap o’ work 
for him. We got jist fourteen dollars 
left. Nary ‘nother thing. Sam even 
traded his rifle an’ his pistol to get our 
wagon an’ our harness fixed so we 
could start. I’m afeared that in spite 9” 
me, Sam will go up into the gamblin’ 
halls in this here town. Mister, ef he 
does that an’ you see him, won’t you 
git him away an’ fetch him back? We 
got so little.” 


Chad shifted uneasily on his feet. 
His lean face colored slightly. There 
were twenty gambling halls in Trail 
Junction. They were mainstays of 
the town. They raised most of the rev- 
enues; and they absolutely ran the 
place. In competition with each, touts 
of rival houses frequently fought gun 
battles in the street. To attempt tak- 
ing anybody out of the clutches of that 
greedy crew would cost a man his life. 
More than that, Doc Burnside, who 
owned The Palace, biggest and finest 
of all the gambling halls, was mayor of 
the town. And Doc, who gave Chad his 
orders and saw to payment of his sal- 
ary, had warned him a dozen times 
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that under no circumstance should he 
ever listen to such appeals as this. 

But this uncomplaining woman, her 
cheerful kids, and her man, sternly si- 
lent in his ruin, had appealed power- 
fully to the hardgrained marshal. They 
had but fourteen dollars anyhow. And 
every hall in town, even The Palace. 
was more or less crooked. 

“Ma’am,” said Chad at last, hope- 
fully, “ef you kin keep him here ontil 
I have time to git around, mebbe I kin 
fix it in a way. I wouldn’t durst try to 
take him out o’ a game ef he got into 
one. But ef I kin have time to see the 
boys ahead o’ him comin’ I might could 
git their word to bar him from their 
games. That’s‘all you want? Jis keep 
him from losin’ his money?” 

That was all she wanted. She 
thanked him gratefully. 

Then he went, hurriedly. 


HE GAMBLING houses, like all 

other places in the town, were all 
on the one long, poorly built-up street. 
The first one he came to, known as 
The Temple of Fortune, he didn’t en- 
ter. 

Black John, a beady-eyed man with 
long waxed moustache, owned the 
Temple. From the end of the bar in- 
side the wide open door, Black John 
lowered at Chad as he came along. 

John ran the worst place in town. 
Every game in it was crooked. A man 
who went in there and sat down at a 
game never got out of the place with a 
cent. If he caught on to the raw stuff 
before it broke him, and he tried to get 
out, somebody found a quarrel; some- 
body else slugged him in the back of 
the head; and, when he came to out- 
side, his pockets were always empty. 

As mayor, Doc Burnside had several 
times threatened to close John’s place 
in the interests of the town. John, of 
course, hated Doc for that; and, hat- 
ing Doc, he naturally hated Chad, 
whom he called “the tool.” 

Chad went on up to Crook Burns’ 
place. Crook was a big, fat, squinty- 
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eyed man, and one of the smoothest 
schemers in town. He bilked every- 
body, of course, but doing that quite 
successfully and, being at bottom 
good-natured, he was inclined to be, at 
times, really generous. It was a fact that 
on several occasions, after cheating a 
fellow out of all his money, Crook had 
given the money back and more with 
it, when he discovered that the fellow’s 
family was in need. 

“Shore,” said Crook, waving one of 
his fat hands, “Tl look out for him 
and put up the quarantine sign when 
he comes in.” 

There were seven or eight men in 
town, including Black John, to whom 
there was no use in Chad going. They 
were all envious of Doc Burnside. 
Crook could do anything he wanted 
with those fellows because, though he 
was in with Doc Burnside hand and 
glove, he pretended to be at outs with 
him. So Chad asked Crook to speak to 
Black John and the rest about Volney. 

Crook put up his eyebrows. Then, a 
little dryly, he said: “You puttin’ your- 
self to a helluva lot o’ trouble, an’ ast- 
ing me to go to a whole lot just for 
fourteen dollars. Here, Ill give you 
fourteen dollars to give to the outfit 
in the mornin’. Hain’t no good way 
anyhow startin’ examples like this.” 
And, pulling three five dollar gold 
pieces from his pocket, he concluded, 
“Let the odd dollar go.” 

“No,” said the marshal, “that won’t 
do.” Then he went on to explain that if 
Volney got into a crooked game, some- 
body was pretty sure to get killed; and 
as that somebody would be Volney. 
Volney’s family would suffer a loss that 
all the generosity of Trail Junction 
would never make up. 

The fat gambler could see that, of 
course. But he said, angrily, “I do this 
for you, next thing you'll be wantin’ 

_the right to take fellers from the games 
after they’ve set down. No, I’ll bar this 
bird from my house ef he comes ‘long. 
I said I would an’ I will. But this other 
—F]] be damned ef I will,” 
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“Look here, Crook,” said the mar- 
shal, “you gotta come through! I, 
Gawd, I promised that feller’s woman 
an’ you gotta come. Ef you don’t, this 
little play o’ yore’s an’ Doc’ s—for you 
to be mayor after he gits ever-body 
down on him for runnin’ things for you 
an’ him— By Gawd, I'll tear it down- 
beginnin’ from the minute this feller 
Volney finds hisse’f in one o’ them 
houses.” 

Crook’s squinty eyes rolled and his 
fat face turned purple. “Damn you!” 
he stormed. “TIl have a talk with Doc 
*bout you.” 

“Talk an’ be damned to you. While 
yo’re a-talkin’ to him, PII be talkin’ too. 
Yo’re a-comin’ through, Crook Burns, 
as shore as Gawd made gamblers. I 
promised that feller’s woman. I got 
you. You can’t do nothin’ to me. Yore 
star an’ Doc’s—lI keer a lot for it, don’t 
I? Yo’re comin’ through, or PI tear 
you both wide open an’ you know it.” 

“Then, damn you, have it ef you 
have to. I’ll see ’em, then, to shut your 
blasted mouth. I’ll guarantee. ’em, too 
to bar this bird.” 

He stormed out of his place. But he 
went straight for Black John’s. Chad 
didn’t bother to look after him. Crook’s 
word, once he gave it, no matter how 
it might be wrung from him, could be 
counted on with certainty. 


"THE MARSHAL hurried on up the 
street. He still had a dozen men to 
see. Night was coming on. The Anchor 
trail outfit, which had traditions of 
painting all the towns they passed, had 
camped that afternoon for the night 
out at Dry Lake, a couple of miles 
west. Any minute, some of the Anchor 
trail hands who didn’t know him—be- 
cause he hadn’t been marshal at Trail 
Junction long—might come and give 
him plenty to do. And he didn’t want 
to be bothered. 

He didn’t have any real trouble any- 
where that he stopped. A few of the 
proprietors, like Crook, had a grain of 
decency to which Chad made his ap- 
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peal. The others, he cajoled or threat- 
ened. One way or another, he got a 
promise from every one he called on 
and he wasn’t long in any one place. 

But all the places took time. 

At last he had seen everybody but 
Doc Burnside. Doc’s place, which was 
high-toned, was far up the street, two 
blocks beyond the last of the others. 

He was just about half way up from 
the last one, on his way to The Palace, 
when, up in the deep dusk ahead, a 
shot rang out—then four or five shots. 
followed by a medley of wild yells and 
the hoofbeats of horses coming at dead 
run. 

Chad, of course, couldn’t stand for 
that sort of thing. If he allowed the 
boys to think they could do that, next 
thing they would run all over him. 

Jumping out into the middle of the 
street, he waited for them. He didn’t 
have a second to spare. 

Out of the dusk they appeared sud- 
denly, between him and The Palace. 

There were six of them. They raced 
abreast, spanning the street. The out- 
side fellows were spurring their horses. 
trying to get them up on the walks. 
Every fellow had his revolver out, wav- 
ing it, shooting, now and then, and all 
the time whooping at the top of their 
voices. Their horses were simply fly- 
ing. As soon as they caught sight of 
Chad, they-all rode in together as if 
they meant to ride him down. 

He threw up his hands and ordered 
them to stop. Beyond separating their 
horses a little, they paid no attention. 
They came right on to bluff him. 

He settled himself and, when they 
came thundering down on him with’ not 
much more than room enough be- 
tween the two middle horses for him 
to stand without being knocked down, 
he jumped, grabbed one of the horses 
by the reins and hung on till his weight 
dragged the running beast to a dead 
stop. 

The boy on that horse, of course, 


didn’t try to do a thing. They had just 
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been trying Chad out. The other lads, 
having seen enough, holstered their 
guns, bottled their yells and beat it 
right on down the street, trying to get 
away. 

Letting them get away wouldn’t do, 
either. 

Chad told the puncher, who was 
from the Anchor trail outfit, that he 
would have to take the horse. 

“Shore,” the fellow chuckled. “Take 
my spurs, too. I want ye to ketch the 
damn fools. Mis’ry loves comp’ny. I 
don’t want to be the only one ketched.” 
And, jumping down, he did start to un- 
button his spurs. 

Chad didn’t wait for the spurs. 
which was an oversight on his part. He 
jumped on the horse and headed 
straight down the street at a fast trot. 

When he came to the end of the 
street, there were the five boys sitting 
their horses just a little way out in the 
dusk toward the mover’s camp. He 
tried to get up to them without their 
recognizing him. But he was so much 
bigger and taller than the tellow they 
knew belonged on that horse, that they 
knew what was up. 

With yells of derision, they wheeled 
their horses and spurred off down the 
trail right through the mover camp. 


HAD TOOK after them. But the 

horse he was on, discovering the 
absence of spurs, wouldn’t run—he just 
took a gallop: And that was the way 
Chad went through the mover’s canip 
—the boys whooping in the darkness 
ahead of him. 

All the mover stock seemed to be 
stampeded, horses running everywheie, 
and, as he dashed through the last of 
the camp, he heard a horse crash into 
a wagon and he heard someone yell, 
“Indians!” 

He didn’t stop, of course. 

A couple of miles further on he over- 
took the boys. They had stopped again. 
Their horses were winded and they 
couldn’t get away. They gave up with- 
out argument. 
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“Shore,” laughed one fellow by the 
name of Higgins, “we’ll go back an’ be 
proud to pay our fines. We all from 
Texas. We done set out to get eddicat- 
ed ’bout joggerfy. We shore proud to 
pay for our schoolin’ when we kit git 
some.” All that any of them asked 
was that he wouldn’t make them hurry 
right back on their badly blown horses. 


When they told him that none of 
the other boys from their outfit would 
be in that evening, he saw no reason 
at all to hurry back. 


He hadn’t forgotten, not for a min- 
ute, his failure to see Doc Burnside in 
the matter of Volney; but that didn’t 
worry him. All the games in Docs 
place, except the faro bunk, were al- 
ways on the square. Even the faro 
bank was square, unless somebody went 
after it with a big winning from one of 
the other games, or played in a streak 
of luck that threatened to break it. Of 
course, in either of those cases, Doc 
who was at bottom the coldest proposi- 
tion in the town, would take the bank 
from whomever was dealing. Then 
Doc, who always dealt from a box with 
a jogger in it, would get his money back 
and more, if the other fellow had it. 


Homesteaders hardly ever drifted 
into Doc’s place. It was too tony. Chad 
wasn’t in the least uneasy about Vol- 
ney getting into trouble in Doc’s place. 
He might stray up there and lose his 
fourteen dollars. If he did, there would 
be no harm done. Doc was a great 
poser. He liked to play philanthropist 
when small amounts were involved. 
And Chad knew that Doc would jump 
at the chance to give the fourteen dol- - 
lars back to Volney, if Doc got it— 
using it, of course, to head a subscrip- 
tion for the family. 


But, though the marshal was easy in 
his mind about the homesteader’s four- 
teen dollars, he couldn’t get that fam- 
ily off his mind. And, discovering right 
away that Higgins and the other boys 
were like most trail hands—simple. 
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good-hearted fellows—he began to tell 
them about the Volneys. 

The boys listened. When he told 
them how gritty those folks were, they 
were really interested. After Chad had 
finished, they rode along quite a way 
in the darkness slowly and without a 
word. 

Then Higgins spoke up. He wanted 
to chip in a dollar for those folks. if 
Chad would agree to give it to them. 
The other boys said they would each 
give a dollar. Hart said that he would 
chip in, too, and that on their way past 
the mover camp they would stop at 
Volney’s wagon. 

Accordingly, they made up the little 
purse, and went on. 


Volney’s wagon, out by itself, was 
the first one they came to. Everything 
was dark and there was no sign of a 
campfire. But they rode up just the 
same, and Chad called. 


NEITHER Volney nor his wife was 

at the wagon. From his bed in the 
wagon, Volney’s boy, a lad of eight. 
answered, “We all tored up. Bill—he’s 
our old brown—he’s dead. Got skeared. 
he did, at some fellers ridin’ on a run 
through here. See Bill, he’s blind. He 
run into one the- other mover wagons 
an’ he killed hisse’f. Ma an’ Andrew 
Jackson—he’s our baby—they over 
there where Bill is. Ma, she feels aw- 
ful bad ’bout Bill. But Andrew Jack- 
son, he don’t keer a snap. See, he’s jist 
a baby, though. He don’t know nothin’. 
Bill, he was a good horse. He never 
went blind, neither, till ‘bout a year 
ago, after Dad come home from work- 
in’ in the gole mines.” 

“An’ where is yore daddy?” Chad 
asked. 

“Oh, Dad? He’s gone to town to gam- 
ble. Ma said he could. Ma, she don’t 
like gamblin’ less’n Dad wins. But we 
gotta have ’nother horse so we kin go 
on to Illinoise, am’ my Dad, he win a 
thousant dollars onct. That’s how we 
come west to homestid, ’fore Andrew 


Jackson an’ these other little shavers 
was borned. We got a good homestid. 
too, an’ we goin’ back again an’ tough 
’er out, when we git back to Illinois 
an’ Dad he gits ’nother start.” 

“Boy,” said Higgins enthusiastical- 
ly, “you all don’t want to go back to 
Illinois. You all wants to stay right 
here in this country. You all don’t want 
no horse neither. What you all want 
to travel with is a pair o’ Mexican ea- 
gles, an’ you stay out here. Us Anchors. 
we all shore ketch ’em for you.” 

Higgins and the boy didn’t come to 
any definite arrangement, so Chad hur- 
ried the party over to the main camp. 

Mrs. Volney was over there, at one 
of the fires. With Andrew Jackson on 
her arm, she squatted in the firelight, 
laughing gaily and chatting lightly with 
the tenderfeet women. 

One of those ladies was a poetess. 
She had the tenderfoot’s instinct for 
dramatic values on the frontier. She 
was going to compose an heroic ballad 
on Bill, the blind crowbait, who had 
rammed his head between the spokes 
of a wagon wheel and fallen over side- 
wise, breaking his neck because his 
head stuck fast. 

Although Mrs. Volney’s talk and 
laughter were mildly gay, the gleam of 
her eyes in the leaping firelight showed 
that her gaiety was that of maddest 
desperation. ; 

Chad led her aside. He explained 
about the six dollars—then offered 
them. 

She didn’t reach for the money. She 
was standing with her back to the fire. 
Never had Chad seen a woman stand 
so fine and straight. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t durst take 
it, after I tole you whut I did "bout 
keepin’ Sam from gamblin’. Being a 
woman, I changed my mind about bit 
an’ tole him to go an’ see ef he could 
make a stake for us. Ef he does, we 
won’t need yore charity. Ef he loses, 
then this here would go like whut we 
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had. They hain’t no sense in me a-tak- 
in’ it. You keep it. Ef he loses, I reck- 
on we'll soon be so downtrodden that 
we kin take it an’ be afeared to resk 
throwin’ a cent of it away.” 

There was nothing to be said to that. 
Chad didn’t try. 

She went on, “I know you done yore 
best, mister, to fix it so Sam couldn’t 
gamble. But he’s been gone over a 
hour now. He’s boun’ to have found a 
place. Mister, I’m glad o’ that, an’ I 
thank you jist the same. Whutever 
we’re headed for I know you aimed to 
be our friend.” Then her voice broke 
very slightly as she concluded, “Mis- 
ter, I want to ast you one more thing. 
Ef Sam’s luck don’t break for him, he 
may do somethin’ awful. My Sam, he 
loves us. ’Fore he'll let us go to hell. 
he’ll rob an’ kill. Mister, ef somethin’ 
happens, you'll give Sam a chanc’t. 
won’t you, so that we kin see my Sam 
alive again? He'll come to us. He'll 
never try to git away.” 

The marshal tore at the collar of his 
shirt. But he said evenly, ‘“Ma’am. 
don’t cross that bridge till you git to 
it. Whutever happens I’ll do my best 
for yore man to git back. Not to stay, 
though—jist to say goodbye.” 

“Thanky,” she said, without a trem- 
or in her voice. 

Then he went swiftly to the Anchors. 
who sat their horses off in the night a 
little way. 


Y THIS time the trailhands had 

realized their responsiility for the 
death of the old blind horse. Their 
wild racing through the camp had 
frightened him, of course. 

“We gotta square that up somehow ” 
Higgins told Chad. “We shore gotta 
do hit.” 

But Chad had no time to taik of 
that. “I gotta git hold o’ that feller 
quick as I kin,” he said. “C’mon. He'll 
be at The Palace, where I’m takin’ 
you.” And, jumping on his comman- 
deered horse, he led the way at a gal- 


lop out of the camp, then up the diialy 
lighted street. 

It was nearly half a mile to The 
Palace. All the way Chad watched for 
Volney in the crowds which dribbied 
here and there from the lighted door- 
ways of saloons and gambling halls. 
He didn’t see Volney, and he told the 
boys, when at last they got down in 
front of The Palace, that if they had 
met and passed the homesteader, the 
fellow must be all right because there 
had been no sign of disturbance any- 
where along. 

“Like’s not,” he said, hopefully, “the 
feller’s hit one o Doc’s little games, 
made hisse’f some hoss money, aw 
gone his way rejoicin’.” 

Eager to make sure, he led his cul- 
prits directly into the gambling hall in- 
stead of taking them round to the bar- 
room to Doc, who, he knew, would he 
in the office. 

The gambling hall was a big one. 
and brilliantly lighted. There were a 
dozen tables; several for stud, two for 
monte, two for roulette, one for dice. 
and up at the far end that one for the 
biggest game of all—the faro bank. 

Two big stud games were going. At 
two of those tables good sized crowds 
looked on. There was excitement, too 
at the faro bank. Men swarmed around 
that distant table, their big hats hiding 
every face in deep shadows cast by 
the brilliant chandelier directly over- 
head. 

All the other tables in the hall were 
deserted except for their keepers, who 
Jounged, watching their banks, waiting 
for players to come. 

Chad led his little party up to the 
nearest empty table. It was for the old 
army game—dice. 

That was the smallest game in the 
house and the one which homesteaders 
generally tackled. A sullen fellow 
named Turk kept that game. Chad de- 
scribed Volney to him, then asked if 
Volney had been in. 

Turk spat, and said angrily, “Damn 
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fool come in here an’ started on aces 
for two bits. He lost, but he doubled, 
and he kept a-losin’ an’ doublin’ till 
he had up ten dollars. Then damn fool 
throwed six aces, tuk sixty dollars from 
me, and jist chawed ahead till he broke 
my bank.” 

Hart and the trailhands laughed de- 
lightedly. That bank was a hundred 
dollars. 

Then Chad asked, “An’ he takened 
his winnin’ an’ left?” 

“Don’t see nothin’ of him round here 
do ye?” said Turk with all surliness. 

The stud game at Doc’s two big ta- 
bles were always high, A man couldn’t 
sit down to either of those big tables 
unless he had two hundred dollars. 
Even with the army game bankroll in 
his pocket, Volney was barred from 
those tables. f 

Though Volney’s boy had said that 
Volney was no piker as a gamester. 
and had said, too, that Volney had 
worked in gold. mines, it never oc- 
curred to Chad that the homesteader 
might have gone to the faro layout, for 
that was a game which homesteaders 
rarely tried to play. 

“C’mon,*boys,” said Chad hastily. 
“I gotta take you to Doc Burnside’s 
all right. He’s gone back to his folks. 
C’mon, le’s git you through this little 
business. Then we won’t have nothin’ 
on our minds. We’ll come back here 
then an’ see that faro game. Big faro’s 
somethin’ to watch.” 

Then he led the bunch out through 
the barroom and back to Doc’s office. 

Doc sat at his desk counting a good- 
sized pile of silver—day’s receipts of 
The Palace bar. He was a trim little 
man of forty, with gray eyes which 
glinted like steel. His eyes were chill- 
ing and made people creepy, even 
when he laughed. He kept right on 
counting money while Hart told about 
the boys whooping it up. 

Then, pausing to recount a pile of 
quarters, he turned round and asked, 
“Where’d you boys liquor up at?” 


They hadn’t had a drink. They had 
just come in right off the prairie on 
their run. But Higgins, who was a fine, 
tall, candid looking boy, said eagerly, 
“Oh, we all got lit up right here in 
yore place.” 

“That case,” said Doc with his most 
engaging smile which made him look 
more like a little tiger than a man, 
“wont be no fine, boys. Good cus- 
tomers o’ mine is good friends o’ mine. 
Jist keep yore kale an’ spend it round 
here in my place.” 

Then he went right on counting at 
his bar receipts. 


CHAD SAID nothing. He wasn’t 
surprised, and he wasn’t disgusted. 
He was used to Doc. He led the boys 
back into the barroom. 

Higgins yawned and said, “Wonder- 
ful mayor: Spend yore money in his 
place, be all right to chop man’s haid 
off I reckon. Shore it would. This is 
powerful disappintin’. We all come in 
to prize up hell an’ put a chunk onder 
it. Only way I.see to do it, is to go to 
some o’ these other jints an’ buy a see- 
gar or mebbe git our boots blacked. 
That there’d be penitentiary “fence. 
C’mon, fellers, cain’t waste no time in 
here. Nor no money neither. We gotta 
git action on our money where it 
counts.” 

Then all of them, laughing fit to 
burst, started out. But they took only 
a few steps when they turned around 
to Chad, who, by this time. was at the 
door of the gambling room. They all 
shook hands with him, assured him that 
they wouldn’t make any more trouble 
for him, and they earnestly begged him 
to go with them. Now they had no fines 
to pay, they had money on which they 
hadn’t counted. And now that they had 
money, they wanted to do something 
toward paying for Volney’s old horse. 

The five dollars they had made up 
and which Chad still had, was fair 
price for that old crowbait. Chad toid 
them that that was already fixed, and 
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being a faro enthusiast, he wanted 
them to go with him into the hall to 
watch the big game. 

“Oh, no,” said Higgins. “We all from 
Texas. We oncivilized. We got no busi- 
ness hangin’ round sich a sweet place 
as this’n. We’re plum savidges. But 
you all go watch that game. We’ll jist 
wait outside for you.” 

They were in dead earnest. hey 
wanted nothing to do with Doc’s place, 
and they really wanted Chad to go 
with them down to Volney’s wagon, as 
soon as he would. 

“All right,” he told them. “I won't 
be long.” 

Then they went out into the street 
and he entered the gambling hall again. 

The crowd up at the faro bank now 
was big—bigger than before. And as 
Chad’s eyes. lighted on it, the sudden- 
ly tensed attitude of the spectators 
warned him that the big play he loved 
to see was on. He fairly ran. 

Only one place offered him any 
chance to see. That was by the wall di- 
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rectly behind Pennell, who was dealing 
for the bank. By tiptoeing and looking 
over Pennell’s shoulder, Chad knew 
that he could see something of the Jay- 
out. 

He occupied his chosen place. But 
he didn’t try to glimpse the layout at 
first. His attention, when he got that 
close, was instantly riveted by the con- 
duct and appearance of Pennell. 

Pennell’s back was to Chad, of 


course. But Chad could see one side of . 


his face, which was always very white. 

On the side of Pennell’s white fore- 
head, swéat welled out in big blobs 
which glistened, then- vanishing down 
his cheek, were instantly succeeded by 
others. 

Instead of sitting to deal, as faro 
dealers usually did, Pennell stood. 
Rather, he crouched. His narrow shoul- 
ders were drawn in until they crowded 
his neck, like those of a man expecting 
a heavy blow to fall. 

Pennell was waving his right hand 
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above the layout to signal the close of 
bets. Generally, his hand, which was 
slender, made that gesture with finely 
undulating grace. Now his hand and 
his whole arm shook as though the 
palsy had him. 

Everything up there around the lay- 
out, where more than fifty men were 
gathered, was still as death. Nobody 
seemed even to breathe. 

From somewhere over beyond the 
layout, twenty feet away in the crowd 
some man barely breathing, whispered, 
“He called the turn twict in secession. 
An’ they’s but the one turn left now in 
the box.” 

That faint awed whisper fell dis- 
tinctly on Chad’s ear. Vastly excited at 
the thought of such mastery of the 
deepest of all the games, he rose on 
tiptoes to see what sort of man was 
playing. 

But one man bucked the game. 

That man was Volney. 


ETWEEN his ragged sleeves were 
stacks and piles of gold pieces. His 


stern face was granite now. Out of it 
his hawk eyes simply blazed, a'l the 
while flitting like lightning—now at 
Pennell, now at his bet which was 
straight up on the queen of spades with 
help, and now at the case-keeper. 


The bank, which always opened with 
two thousand dollars, was down a third 
or more. The case-keeper, a shriveled 
man, sat with hands thrown up palm 
outward almost level with his face. His 
eyes were starting from his head. 

With mighty effort, Pennell took a 
card from the box. The card fell from 
his shaking hand before he could lay 
it down for case. It fell face downward. 
He turned it over. 

It was the queen of spades. Jerking 
all over, Pennell pulled the other card 
to make the turn. 

That last card in the box was helper 
for the queen. 

Up at the end of the table, the look- 
out, a big fat man with a sixshooter 
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summer and going to parties 
‘4 
everyone will enjoy themselves We don't want 
and you won't. Don't be a wall- 
ure like a broomstick! Gain / 
more weight! 
s on our feam! 
ZAN 
SUPPLY $i 
ONLY ® 
lets are unconditionally guar- 
onteed to put on weight... 
MORE-WATE is a delicious, 
full strength, 4-way tablet... 
or two.,. but 4 of the most 
amazing aids for gaining 
science. MORE-WATE is not 
a liquid . . . not a powder. Its 
the amazing red vitamin doctors give many underweight 
patients in hospitals . . . It contains Lron shat helps correet 
appetite-building vitamin B-l . . . and it contains nutritious 
easily assimilated malt, the amazing ingredient that helps your 
instead of being wasted. That's the secret of putting on weight. 
Now you can help your food to add new pounds to your arms, 
. .. or afraid to be seen socially and be ashamed of your figure! 
You must achieve the figure you wont... or don't poy 
SENSATIONAL 10-DAY TEST! 
Mail the coupon now! Test the amazing MORE-WATE tablet 
your mirror and your scale do not tell you that you have gained 
weight and look better you pay nothing! 


O Send me 30 day supply plus an extra 10 day supply (chine 3a 
40 day supply) for $2.98. I understand that if I am not delighted H 
with MORE-WATE tablets and plan, I can return the 30 day 
supply in 10 days for full purchase price refund, and keep the i 
10 day supply without charge. 


vevevere 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 


EARN MONEY in your spare time repairing nylons, 
rayons, silk, service weights and sheers for your 
friends and neighbors. Don't throw out your own old 
stockings, you can repair them in a few minutes and 
SAVE MANY DOLLARS for yourself. 
FREE Completely new illustrated instruction book- 
let. Shows each step simply and clearly. 
New Magnetic Spring makes you an expert with little 
practice! Simply move up and ac -presto—e new 
pair of hose! No thread necessa 
SEND NO MONEY - TRY IT FREE 

You'll be delighted with this 100% guaranteed 
Hosemender. And, you too, may have it on free 
trial to prove to yourself that you can SAVE 90% 
of rey stocking 

SO EASY! 
NOW.. 


name, address, We send C. O. 


bills each year! 

Even a MAN Can Do it! 
.limited time only, price cut to $1.00! Send 
D. Pay postman only 


$1.00 plus postage fees. ECONOMY HINT: Send 
$1.00 and WE PAY ALL CHARGES—you save 42¢ 
in post-office fees. Money back in 10 days if not 
THRILLED! 
THE HOSEMENDERS Dept., DA 
80 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT 
YOU'VE MISSED — 


if you haven't read 
this thrilling book- 
length novell 
Never published betore in book 
form — now out in a fully-illus- 
trated, pocket-sized edition. 


CITY OF GLASS 


by Noel Leomis 


Now on sale at all stands. lf 
your dealer is sold out, send 35¢ 
to COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, 
Inc., 241 Church Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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beside him, methodically counted out 
in twenty pieces—nine hundred dol- 
lard in gold. With a sickly grin cn his 
fat face, he shoved the tall stack to- 
ward Volney’s eagerly clutching hands. 

With querulous profanity, the case- 
keeper jumped up, gathered his deck. 
flopped it ‘a-scatter on the shuffle 
board, and said that he absolutely had 
to leave the layout for a minute. Then 
he fought his way out through the 
crowd. 

In desperation, Chad looked at Vol- 
ney. 

Volney didn’t have to go back to 
Illinois. He had a man’s stake now. 
With that gloriously desperate, glo- 
riously eager family of his, he cou'd go 
back to his battle with the hom:stead. 
and it might be in the cards that he 
could win! If he waited for another 
deal, he would get it from Doc Burn- 
side. Beyond all doubt the casekezper 
had gone for Doc. And the deepest man 
that ever lived would go down the line 
like lightning when Doc took the deal, 
because Doc dealt with a crooked box. 

Volney suspected nothing. He hadn’t 
shifted in the least from his position. 
His graniie look hadn’t softened in the 
least. His -blazing eyes were on the 
remnant of the bank. 

The lookout had stacked the remnant 
of the bank. Three hundred dollars 
left! 

In desperation, Chad tried to catch 
the unsuspecting gamester’s eye. 

Volney never took his eyes off the 
properties of the game. 

Touts in the crowd, and there were a 
dozen, stared now at Volney with sar- 
donic grins, now with warning scowls 
at any spectator who seemed about to 
speak. 

Things waited for Doc Burnside and 
his crooked box. 

Sweat glistened on the marshal’s 
forehead. Suddenly leaping high, he 
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HOW ... A Rugged Fighting-Man Shows You How To 
Explode Your Hidden-Powers In Self-Defense 


No true American wants to be tough! But YOU, and eve 
red-blooded man and boy wants to be always ready and able io 
get out of any tough spot...no matter what the odds. You want 
to have the real know-how of skillfully defending yourself...of 
fearlessly protecting your property, or your dear ones. 
Here’s where a rugged, two-fisted fighting man tells you...and 
shows you...the secrets of using every power-packed trick if 
the bag. You get it straight from “Barney” Cosneck, in AMER« 
ICAN COMBAT JUDO...training-manual for Troopers, Police, 
Boxers, Wrestlers, Commandos, Rangers and Armed Forces, What 
a man! He’s dynamite from head to toes. Twice, he was Big 10 
Wrestling Champ, and during World War II was Personal Combat 
Instructor to the U, S. Coast Guard. ‘‘Barney’’ has devoted most 
of his life to developing, perfecting, teaching rough, tough fighte 
4 ing tactics. He gives YOU all the angles in easy-to-follow steps. H@ 
gives you the real lowdown on when and how to use each power-packed Blows 
Hold, Lock, Jab, Throw and Trip, that will make YOU the “Boss” in any tough spot. 
For the real secret of ‘Barney's’ super-tactics is in using the other fellow’s muscle and braw 


against him...to make him helpless and defenseless, 
200 Dynamic-Action Start-To-Finish photos show you what to do...how to do...the skillful fighting tactics that 


will make you slippery as an eel...fast as lightning...with striking-power like a panther...with @ K.O, punch in both hands, What's 
more, you'll learn the secrets of using every ounce of your weight...every inch of your size.,.to give you giant-power...crushing power. 


Best of all, you'll be surprised how easy it is. 2 a 
Bend for your copy of AMERICAN COMBAT JUDO right now! Keep it for 7 days, and if you don’t think it’s the best buck you 
ever spent, return it and get your money back. But, don’t wait—you don’t know when you may have to do your stuff, ORDE® 


NOW—ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID. 
SPORTSMAN'S POST Dept. DA-J 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 


SEW LEATHER 


AND TOUGH TEXTILES 
LIKE AN EXPERT 


With SPEEDY STITCHER Automatic Sewing Awl, anyone can 
quickly and skillfully sew or repair anything made of LEATHER, 
CANVAS, NYLON, PLASTIC, or other heavy materials. Sews firm, 
even lock-stitches like a machine. Gets into hard-to-reach places. 
Specially made for heavy duty sewing on LUGGAGE, FOOT- 
WEAR, RUGS, AWNINGS, SAILS, SADDLERY, UPHOLSTERY, 
OVER-ALLS, AUTO-TOPS, SPORTS GEAR, and other tough sew- 
ing jobs. Here's the handiest tool you'll ever own. Will save you 
many times its small cost. Comes ready for instant use. . .complete 
with bobbin of waxed thread and 3 different types of diamond- 
pointed needles, Easy-to-follow directions will make you an expert 
in minutes. Extra needles and waxed-thread always available. Save 
money, send $1.98 for postpaid delivery. If C. O. D., $1.98 plus 
postage. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


SPORTSMAN'S POST 
366 Madison Ave., Dept. DA-S,N.Y.17,N. Y. 


COMPLETE 
ONLY 


de 


POSTPAID 


=t Learned 


SHORTHAND 


IN 6 WEEKS- 


with peedweiing 


iNo Symbols — No Machines 


Uses A B C's 


by Joseph J. Kudlac 
Clifton, N. J. 


"in my work as a writer, | had & 
long felt the need for a knowledge gi 
of shorthand. One day | read a 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand ad and * 
enrolled. After a few short weeks of study, | mastered 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand and now it is proving in- 
valuable. 


Sample Lesson Enables. YOU to 
Test SPEEDWRITING Shorthand at home— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Because SPEEDWRITING shorthand uses the 
ABC's you have known since your childhood-—it 
is by far the simplest and quickest shorthand to 
learn. That is why we invite you to mail the 
coupon NOW for both our FREE booklet and a 
FREE sample lesson. See for yourself how 


within a few moments after you read this 
sample lesson, you can actually write 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand. You will be 


amazed—and delighted. Here is a shorthand 
that can actually be learned in only 6 weeks at 
home or through classroom instruction. 120 
words per minute—b0% FASTER than Civil 

rvice requirements. SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand is as accurate and speedy as it is simple 
and easy to learn. Most important of all, you 
can use it immediately. 


FREE! "A Shortcut to a Better 


Job and More Pay" 


Today there are over 250,000 ambitious men and 
women who have found SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand a shortcut to a better job and more pay in 
business, industry or Civil Service positions, 
You learn at home in your leisure time or 
through classroom instruction. The cost is low, 
terms arranged to suit your convenience. Typ- 
ing also available. If you are anxious to do 
something mow to pave the way to a sound, 
substantial career—mail the coupon NOW! 
Canada, 


Schools in over 400 cities in U. S. 
Cuba and Hawail. 


j 
Dept. 7408-5, 55 West 42nd St, New York 36, N. Y. 


School of SPEEDWRITING | 
DEPT. 7408-5, 55 West 42nd St. 32nd Year 
New York 36, N. Y. | 
Please send full details and FREE sample lesson 

| O Home study O Classroom Instruction 
Name 


i L ENOT 


sssesssssossses 
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flung up his right hand. Volney didn’t 
notice. 

The lynx-eyed touts did, and they 
had no love for Chad. From their va- 
rious positions in the crowd, they start- 
ed fighting toward him. 

He started fighting his way in to- 
ward the layout. 

They wanted no disturbance. They 
pushed and shoved as quietly as they 
could. And Chad, knowing himself one 
to twelve—for he knew that Volney 
was unarmed and that there would be 
no help from the crowd, except as the 
crowd shielded him—took care himself 
to do nothing that would start a stam- 
pede. 

He was half way in toward Pennell, 
when Watson, a big, sombre-eyed man 
with mouth just a slit, suddenly barred 
his way. 

Watson had started from the other 
side of the table, from a position direct- 
ly behind the yet unsuspicious Volney. 
A big man, far heavier than the mar- 
shal, though not so tall, he thrust up 
his face toward Chad’s and hissed, “Ye 
would, would ye? PI kill ye ef ye try 
vf Boke 

There were a hundred men in Trail 
Junction whose one article of burning 
faith was that no man should be al- 
lowed to live a minute if he presumed 
to pull any outsider from any gam- 
bler’s game. 

But these Volneys had appealed pow- 
erfully to Chad. 

The marshal’s hard blue eyes 
opened wide and staring. “Volney,” he 
cried in a voice that rang and echoed 
through the hall, “go! They’ll crook 
you now. The next dealer-—” He didn’t 
finish with his speech to Volney. 

Watson, supposed to be chain light- 
ning with a gun, started to draw. He 
was a man of speed. 

“Out o’ my fire!” screamed the 
marshal; and the roar of his Navy 


seseeasecceeseeeeee || echoed on his voice. 
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HOW: TO SOLVE 


SAMPLE PUZZLE 


You will see there are a SINK, à 
DIAL, the SOLE of a shoe and var- 
ious letters of the alphabet. There 
are two plus and two minus signs. 
It is necessary to add and subtract 
the names and letters as shown by 
the plus and minus signs. First, 
write down SINK, Then, add DIAL 
to it. Next, add ONEA. All this 
equals SINKDIALONEA. Now, you 
must subtract the letters in SOLE 
and K. When this is done you are 
Jeft with INDIANA. Indiana is the 
Hoosier State, so the result checks 
with Clue No, 1. 


Remember the 


Thrilling, Packed with FUN! 


400 Prizes Must Be Paid! 


1" Prize as much as *°25,000 
NATIONAL PUZZLE CONTEST 


Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 


Here's a wonderful opportunity for puzzlers all over the country 
to match their skill and compete in this latest contest for 400 
cash prizes — and help a very worthy cause — Tho American 
Church Union. Imagine — you can win as much as $19,000 — 
$20,000 — or even $25,000! The-choice is strictly up to you to 
pick the amount you're striving to win. $ 


In addition — the fact that the National Puzzle Contest is directed by one of the country’s 
outstanding puzzle authorities, is your guarantee that there's a barrel of fun and thrills in 
store for every puzzle contestant! You will enjoy the fascinating new puzzles in this contest 
of fun and pure skill. You will help the American Church Union in its Fund Raising Campaign 

and you have a wonderful opportunity to share in the 


PROMPITNESS 


CONTEST OF SKILL! ONLY SKILL COUNTS! 
SHEER FUN! FUN TO ENTER! FUN TO DO! 


The National Puzzle Contest is the type of con- 
test every puzzle-minded person in the country 
has been wishing for. It’s sponsored by the 
American Church Union, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization. and a branch of the world-wide 
Church Union in the Anglican Communion, to 
raise funds for the great variety of religious 
charitable activities conducted by the A.C.U. 
and to provide an adequate Administrative 
Center vitally needed for the direction of this 
program. 


A WONDERFUL NEW CONCEPT IN PUZZLES 
Examine the SAMPLE PUZZLE at the left. 
See how much fun it is with every picture wait- 
ing to be identified! Notice this eit. 
feature also, Each puzzle has TWO (2) CLUE: 
to assist you to the correct answer. First you 
identify the pictures — then check your an- 
swers by a table of letter values. 


WIN REAL MONEY! 

If money worries tie you down—here’s your op- 

ortunity to GET ON THE ROAD TO SECUR- 
fry. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us—we 
will send you FREE the Entry Form, the Official 
Rules, the First Series of Puzzles—All the in- 
formation you need to enter. So make up your 
mind now—decide to win! Get the facts and 
MAIL COUPON TODAY!! 


BONUS- MAIL 


ond spat nad cer bolic O 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS -MAIL: COUPON_TODAY. 


400 prizes (and the Promptness Prize) — all totalling 
$50,000.00! 


So get all the facts and learn how you may win. Fill out 
the coupon below and mail today! As soon as we re- 
ceive your coupon — we'll send you full details pronto! 
Just remember — 400 PRIZES MUST BE PAID! SO MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY! 


Promptness 
Pays BIG BONUS! 


ACTION PAYS OFFI Mail 


this coupon at once and 
learn how you can ge 
ify to win wonderful ex- 
tra promptness bonus of 
either a Cadillac Con- 
vortible, or a real Ranch 
Mink Coat, or an addi- 
tional $5,000 Cash. The 
shoice Is up to you if 
you win. 


or 
$5,000 
Extra! 


ae 


NATIONAL PUZZLE CONTEST 
P. O. Box 777, General Post Office, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


I want full particulars about the $50,000.00 NATIONAL 

PUZZLE CONTEST. Please mail me FREE the Official 

Entry Form, Rules, and First Series of Puzzles. 
NAME_... 
ADDRESS... 


ol y y Gee 


STATE 


, if any) 


{Add Zo 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
ae aE ee ee eee ee ee 
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LEARN: TO DANCE: *1 


WITH THE AMAZING D'ARCY EASY-TO-LEARN METHOD 
ACT ROW - DON'T DELAY Kew ei ot ihe popolar biiroom doneer. 
Acquire Confidence and Poise on the dence floor. Upon the receipt of one dollor, 
we will send to you Instructions on the most popular bellreom dances, plus hints 


on ballroom etiquette. This is a chonce ofo lifetime. Learn te dance from ene ef 
the best known dance institutes in the midwest 
MUSKEGON 


NOX DARCY DANCE INSTITUTE ‘Meneo 
The Secret of Lasting Virility 


Information pertaining many vital facts, including 
“Modesty, Chastity and Promiscuity,"' Test your 
marriage fitness, Don't Bawl About Baldness, Men- 
struation: A Woman Doctor talks frankly end many 
other important features. 


Send 35¢ in cash or stamps to POPULAR MEDI- 
CINE, Dept. H-2, 66 Leonard St., New York 13, 
New York, or a? your newsstand. 


+SONG POEMS VANTEO 


TO BE 
SET TO MUSIC 
Submit one or more of your best poems for free 
examination. Any subject. Send poem. PHONO- 
GRAPH RECORDS MADE. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
660 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 
NOW there is a new modern Non-Surgical treatment 
that permanently corrects rupture. These Non-Sur- 
gica treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi- 

cate of Assurance is given. Write today for our New 
FREE Book that gives facts that may save you pain- 
ful and expensive surgery, end tells how non-surgi- 
cally you may again work, live, play and love and en- 
joy lifein the manner you desire. Phere isno obligation. 


epte 9005  Excelsicr Springs, Me. 


xcelsion Hernia Clinic 


STOP_TOBACCO 


Banish the craving for tobacco as thou- 

® sands have with Tobacco Redeemer. Write 
H m Today for free booklet teling of injurious 
7. mm effect of tobacco snd of a treatment which 


has relieved over 300,000 people. FREE 
In Business Since 1908 aS 
THE NEWELL COMPANY x 

246 Clayton Sie, ©. $t. Lovis 5, Mo. 


SONGWRITERS 


Songs Composed, PUBLISHED, Exploited since 
1943. Write for FREE information to 
Nordyke Publishing Co., Dept. DA-11 


7070 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood Cal. 


Glandular 
Inflammation? 
Night Rising? 
Lost Vitality? 
If you suffer any of these symptoms, 
write for FREE BOOKLET that tells 
of our mild, NON-SURGICAL treat- 
ment. Write today to Dept. M-2 


The Kansas City Clinic 
920 Oak St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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With a bullet almost straight down- 
ward through his body, the tout col- 
lapsed. 


NSTANTLY, the big crowd scattered 

into flying individuals. Down at the 
stud tables, men forgot their chips. but 
grabbed their hole cards and ran wild- 
ly for the doors. Up from the bar door 
came Doc Burnside, the crooked box 
in one hand, a Navy sixshooter in the 
other, the look of murder in his face 
and in his mouth the slogan of the 
town, “Damn him; don’t let hiin git 
away.” The gun of the lookout roared. 

Half hidden in the blue reek of his 
fire, the marshal, with both guns 
drawn, waited back to the wall to take 
his medicine. 

There was nobody near him now— 
nobody but Volney. 

The granite-faced homesteader, at 
Chad’s warning, had swept most of his 
gold into his pockets, and had drawn a 
knife. Then he lunged and grabbed the 
lookout’s gun just as he saw it leveled 
at the marshal. The shot had gone wild 
and in the crash of the shot, Volney . 
had knifed the lookout to the heart. 
then grabbed the gun. Now, armed 
with it, warily as a cat, his eyes ablaze, 
watching the approach of Burnside. 
whom he didn’t know, he made his way 
toward Chad. 

The touts, fleeing with the crowd to- 
ward the outer door, wheeled at the 
call of Burnside. With them rallied an- 
other dozen—the keepers of the games. 
and as they all rallied to their leader— 
two dozen of them—they drew their 
guns. 

“For Gawd’s sake,” the marshal 
cried to the homesteader, “go to your 
woman. It’s me they’re after. You kin 
go; they’ll leave you be.” 

“An’ quit ye?” the homesteader’s 
voice rang like brass and iron. “Fell! 
Not yit.” 

Waving the lookout’s gun, in men- 
ace to the massed attack forming down 
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COMPLETE TOOL SETS 


AT THE PRICE OF A SINGLE TOOL 


46 Surplus Twist DRILLS *2 


Less than 434e each. For hand or 
electric drills. Brand new, genuine 
hi-grade, hardened carbon tool steel 
drills. Sell for up to $6 in the stores. 
You get about 6 each of the most 
frequently used sizes from 1/16” to 
4”. Tempered cutting edges easily 
bite through steel, aluminum, iron, 

? wood, or plastic. Each drill designed and 
hardened to give 1800 drillings. 


BZ complete eet postpaid 


3 pe. ADJUSTABLE WRENCH SET 

Fine q ity imported German steel. Nose of highly 

esate malleable steel, Handle is channeled for sure 

grip. 6”, 8”, and 10” wrench is 

mounted in a steel clip with thumb- 

screw for quick removal or replaces 
ment of wrenches. 


BS2.DB complete set postpaid 


pe. CHISEL SET 
in PLASTIC CASE 


Tang Chisclx, Swedish pattern, dro 

forged from high quality tool stee 

tempered and hardened, beveled and 
polished blades. Straight hardwood 
handles, leather tipped. Set contains 
one each %, %. %. and 1” chisel, in 
separate transparent compartmentsof 
strong plastic kit with yellow binding. 


82.98 complete set postpaid 
vga 


DRILL STAND 
Rust proof. cadmium plated, will 
hold 21 Jobber or Letter Drills. 
Stands upright on shelf or bench. 
Drill sizes plainly marked on each 
opening.. Sized by 64ths from py” 


to %” 
8 4D postpaid 


STEEL TAPE MEASURE WITH SPRING RETURN, 


Six feet long. %” wide concave 
spring steel tape, highly polished 
with etched figures. Catch hook at 
end. Nickel plated steel case. Grad- 
uated to w” with easy, accurate 
readings. Positive spring return. 


$ 3D postpaid 
WHITE wooD FOLDING RULES 


Made of well seasoned lumber with 
metal tipped ends and spring joints. 
Markings are sharp and clear, grad- 
uated in 16ths. 6 foot lengths. 


8.49 postpaid 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE,611 BROADWAY, DEPT. MK-3, 


Please send me the following items as indicated: 


4 46 DRILLS @ $2.00 per set 3 pe. ADJUSTABLE WRENCH SET @ $2.98 per set x 
a ——ORILL STAND @ 49¢ ea. L6 pe MAGNETIZED SCREW DRIVER SET @ $1.49 per set 

FOLDING RULE @ 49¢ ea. ~__4 pe. CHISEL SET IN PLASTIC CASE @ $2.98 per set ‘ 

q STEEL TAPE MEASURE @ 39¢ ea. 3 pe. PLIER SET IN PLASTIC CASE @ $2.98 per set t 

' Z6 pe. METAL CUTTING FILE SET @ 98¢ per set ___6 pe. AUGER BIT SET IN PLASTIC CASE @ $2.29 per set i 

Enclosed find $. O CASH O CHECK () MONEY ORDER i 

§ Send C.O.D. PLUS POSTAGE CHARGES i 

BENDE isen ADDRESS t 

§ city, ZONE STATE. t 

1 

§ SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, 611 BROADWAY, DEPT.MK-3,NEW YORK 12, N. Y. J 


6 pe. MAGNETIZED SCREW DRIVER SET 


Plastic, insulated handles, scientifically des 
signed for non-slip grip. Blades are of highly 
polished, hardened and tempered quality 
tool steel. 

i1—Cabinet % x3%” 1—Mechanic \% x 6” 
1—Cabinet y x 6” 1—Heavy Duty % x 8% 
1—Stubby 4% x 134” 1—Recess (#2) 4 x «€ 


$1.49 complete set postpaid 


3 pe. PLIER SET 


Finest drop forged im 
Ported steel. Ground a 
polished heads, polish 
finish, and knurled hanı 
dies for easier grip. Indi« 
vidually pocketed in heal 
sealed plastic kit. 
1l—Linesman Slip Joint, 74 
i—Long Nose, 5%” 
i—Diagonal, 56%” 


$2.98 


complete a& 
postpaid 


6 pe. AUGER BIT SET 


Made of finest tool steel specially teme 
pered and hardened to give years of 
quick, clean, easy drilling. Shanks will 
fit all electric drills. Packed in sturdy, 
heat-treated, compartmented plastic 
= roll. Sizes: %”, 1%”, %”, %4”, He”, 
and t”, 


82.29 complete aet postpaid 


SURPLUS BARGAINS 


6 pe. METAL 
CUTTING FILE SET 


Made from the best quality tool steel, 
designed for the requirements of me- 
chanics, instrument watch and jewelry 
craftsmen. Compartmented plastic kit 
contains the following 6%” long needle 
files with round shanks and high test 
cutting qualities: round, half-round, 
fiat, oval, knife, square. „n 


B -OB complete set postpaid 


MONEY BACK {F YOU DON’T AGREE THESE 
ARE THE BEST TOOL VALUES EVER! 


SEND CHECK, CASH, OR MONEY ORDER AND 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE .. . IF C.O.D. POST 
AGE IS EXTRA! 


USE THE ATTACHED COUPON FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


NEW YORK 12, N. 
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FREE FOR ASTHMA FAMOUS WESTERN 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke the hall, he came on to Chad. 
and gasp for breath, if restful sleep Is difficult Alone the marshal hadn’t dreamed 
because of the struggle to breathe, don't fail to , 


send at once to the Frontier Asthma Company for of.the last chance of fighting his way 
è FREE trial of the FRONTIER ASTHMA 


MEDICINE, a preparation “= Samparan symp- from the hall. He had meant to use 
tomatic relief of paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. > $ 

No ifor where you live or whether you have every load ın his two revolvers on 
faith in any medicine under the sun, send today Burnside and that gang. With the res- 


for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 


pon h 
A A GR AN olute homesteader at his side that was 


462 NIAGARA ST. BUFFALO 1, N. Y. changed. oes 
Suddenly flinging up one of his guns, 
Men afflicted with Bladder he crashed the big chandelier above 
rouble, Getting Up Nights, . 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, the layout with a shot. : 
Nervousness, = pusriness, That end of the hall filled with lamp 
sical Inability an ene S ca 
erat Impotency send for our smoke, then with darkness. 
amazing FREE Seer iat “Now into the thick of ’em.” And, 
rrec bad o>» . 
Da a have. oem Each and Zest in aiming carefully himself, he shot Doc 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. Burnside down, while Volney, obeying 


celsior Institute, Dept. Excelsior Springs, Mo, ° . . 
= serps aie orders, emptied his weapon at the dis- 


tant crowd. 


“FEMMES in FURS”: 
PIN-UP PIC’S 


Unusvel photo reproductions of original 
drawings of Wemen in Furs. Size 5x8 
& for $5. Remit cash, stamps or m.o, 


GARGOYLE, Dept. DA 
Box 478, Mad, Sq. Stan N.Y, 10, N.Y. 


The touts were used to fighting. Fir- 
ing, they came on. After them came 
the less resolute keepers of the games. 
But darkness concealed the marshal 
and the homesteader except when the 
marshal’s guns spat fire. 

“Great Gawd, feller,’ Chad plead- 
ed, “yore gun is empty. You must go.” 

The homesteader ran to the body of 
"Want. the thrill of making someone do exactly wha wat you Watson, salvaged two guns from it, 


order? Try hypnotism! This amazing technique gives S 
reomal. satisfaction You'l find it enterta srtaining and gra and began again to shoot. 


kn , 
per ana, eee Cae ree rears Sere aS The attack halted. From the crowd 
iss photographs for you your guidance. Includes complete dire | a cool voice called, “Hell, let ’em emp- 
SEND ND NO MONEY ty their guns. They’re nigh empty 
7 Fi 

ei ‘he coupon todan W this ao x = a 10 you if you son ; Then take ’em any way ye want 
T Dept bakes So bs aay Ping ig deg “Were done,” said the marshal calm- 

a MAIL COUPON TODAY! ly. “Too bad you didn’t go.” 


| ane a Peph H H-893 But in that instant those five An- 
i 
3 


pod HYPNOTIZE in plats wrapper. chor punchers who had been waiting 

Bintan meee ee outside for Chad found a way, at last. 

Ht not delighted, I may roura: W ia 10 cayo and got my Èi to enter, The surging crowd had got- 
ten through the doors. Those boys had 

{| heard the shooting and they had heard 

?| what the shooting was about. 

+ [Turn To Page 96] 
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ple! A new easy way to tell for- 
Symbolism. Astound your friends 
with these Hindu-Secrets that have long mystificd 
people che world over! Great mea such as 
Napoleon have been swayed by the 
SOOTHSAYERS predictions—Now these $1 
game secrets are REVEALED to you! 


WENMAN BROS.,712 Bway, Doot. 4-5 .New York, N.Y. 


PRAYER 


is a Tremendous Mighty Power! Are you facing difficult Prob- 
lems? Poor Health? Money or Job Troubles? Love or Family 
Troubles? Worried? Drink? Unhappiness of any kind? Would you 
like more Happiness, Success, and ‘‘Good Fortune” in Life? Here 
is wonderful NEWS of a remarkable NEW WAY of PRAYER that 
is helping thousands to glorious NEW happiness and joy! Just 
clip this Message now and mail with your name, address and 
3c stamp to LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP, Box 6207, Noroton, 
Conn. We will rush this wonderful NEW Message of PRAYER 
and FAITH to you by AIR MAIL absolutely FREE! 


“How | Became 
A Hotel Hostess” 


Mrs. Hazel Whitten Becomes 
Hostess-Housekeeper Without 
Previous Hotel Experience. 


Eachancingiy sim sim 


“I had been a saleslady. ..in a 
series of jobs that were poorly 
paid, futureless and monotonous, 
Lewis Hotel Training School gave 
me the opportunity to qualify 
for this excellent position of Hostess-Housekeeper. 
Moreover, | have found new contentment and 
happiness as well as a fine salary and ever- 
increasing opportunity. Thanks to Lewis . . . my 
future looks bright and secure!" 


Beautiful Genuine Dupont Plastic 


NEW 
FALSE PLATE 


Made From Your 


gue Old, Loose Plate 
ger 


One Day Service 


No Impression Needed Oily 
AT LAST—a new, revolution- 


Plates | ary False Plate Sgn SÀ 95 
Reece System that saves you aona 
Actually transforms your old, 


loose, uncomfortable, crack ed 


or chipp 4 plate into a new, comfort- y r With 

fitting, lustrous, natural-pink, light- PROC Jae 

weight Dupont Plastic Plate, using Roof or Lower 
same teeth or with new, natural- 


shaped, matched teeth, Once again— 30-DAY 
you may know false plate wearing | MONEY-BACK 
happiness! Broken, cracked plates re- TRIAL 


paired; missing, broken teeth replaced. 


Write today for FREE detail 
SEND NO MONEY! aa simple instructions ta 


follow, if plate is loose, E MAKE IT COMFORTABLE 
TIGHT-for our dupleation—without cost to you. 
Highest prices paid for Dental Gold; 


ALL-STATE DENTAL LABORATORIES 
22 W. Madison St., Dept. 584, Chicago 2, Ill. 


: na Lovely used DRE 


ny na biggest bargains we 


’ y ” ether elothing bate 
gaina for entire fam 


POSTCARD BRINGS FREE CATALOG 
Buy with confidenoe at 

ALLIED MAIL “ORDER CO., INC., Dept. 107-9 

~ 182 CHRISTOPHER AVE., BROOKLYN i2, N. Ys 


“Flow | Stepped 
Into a BIG PAY Hotel Job” 


Carl McIntire Becomes Assis- 
tant Hotel Manager Although 
Without Previous Experience. 


"After graduation, | accepted a 
position and found the instruc- 
tions received at the School were 
a great help. Our Auditor re- 
signed and | was offered that 
position. Now | have taken on the duties of Assis- 
tant Manager. | have the highest praise for the 
Lewis Hotel Training School. Thanks for the splen- 
did opportunity and great happiness the Course 
has brought to me!" 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Important positions, increasing opportunities await trained Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


men and women in glamorous hotel, motel, club, and in- 
stitutional field. Lewis graduates "making good” as host- 
əssəs, managers, executive housekeepers and in 55 oth- 
or well-paid positions. Previous experience proved un- 
necessary. “Over 40" no obstacle. Lewis Training quick- 
ly qualifies you at home in leisure time or through resi- 
dent classes in Washington. FREE book describes this fas- 
cinating field. It tells how you are registered FREE in 
Lewis National Placement Service. Mail coupon today! 


J 
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a Room AM-2561, Washington 7, D. C. — 
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x to know how to qualify for a well-paid position. 2 
a © Resident Training O Home Study i 
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LATEST. CONSTRUCTION JOBS! 


=m Invaluable! Jobs breaking, jobs under 
way...everywhere. Tells what, who for, 
where, omount, contractors, addresses. 
Issued monthly. Copyrighted. Carries 
money-back guarantee. Send just $1. 
DEMPSTER'S CONSTRUCTION SCOUT NEWS, 
BRIDGEPORT 25, ILLINOIS 


Serv. 


TOi ; 
STRONG! RELIABLE! 
FREE CATALOGUE 
©. C. Novelty Company., Dept. 5 
1311 W. Main Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 
$1,500 MONTHLY 
Thousands jobs open. S. America, Europe, Africa, USA, 
trades, Labor, Drivers, Clerical, Engineers, etc, No em- 
loyment fees! Free information. Write Dept. 75G 
Newark, N. J 
\ ye / 
YOUR SONGS 
PUBLISHED 
1200% 
e 


W e SERRE. INKS, etc. 
Send for It today! 
JOBS THAT PAY TO 
etc, Fare paid if hired. Application forms available. All 
ational Employment Inform. 1020 Broad, 
DVANCE ROYALTY: 
PAID EARLY Ji 


COMPLETE SONG 
WRITING SERVICE 


‘We write the music for your 
words without charge on 
60-50 basis. We send you records, coples and 
copyright your song for vou in Washington, D, C. 


GUARANTEED PUBLICATION 


We guarantee the publication of at lezet two 
songs each month by a legitimate B.M.I. music 
publisher. The writers recelve advance royalty 
end a standard royalty contract. The publisher 
pays all publication expenses. 


WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES? 


If you have ability your chances are good. Now 
song-writers become famous every year. Maybe 
this is YOUR year. a are Sonstenny pn 
the lookout for good songs. Turn your materie 
over to a firm whose business is SONGWRITING. 


WRITE TODAY 


SEND YOUR POEM or lyric today for free ex- 
amination and complete information on our ex< 


1 offer. 
Bert. i 1609 Vista Del Mar, Hollywood 28, Calif, 
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FAMOUS WESTERN 


Tall Higgins, leading the five, swept 
in. He yelled like a demon, “Stay with 
em, marshal. Were comin’. All the 
Anchors. Fifty strong.” 

The touts broke and ran. They ran 
for the bar door. 

Chad and Volney also broke and 
ran. They joined the five Anchors 
who, after all, were just as zvod as 
fifty and they gained the street with 
no opposition. 

In the outer darkness, they were not 
long skirting out behind the buildings 
and getting down toward the mover’s 
camp and Volney’s wagon while the 
street echoed from one end to the otner 
with the cries of gamblers shouting 
what was to be done to Chad. 

Volney and the punchers, though 
brave men, were half scared to death 
for Chad. They insisted that as soon 
as they got to Volney’s wagon they all 
go out to the Anchor’s camp where 
Chad would be safe. 

But Chad wasn’t at all alarmed. He 
did, however, stay that night at Vol- 
ney’s wagon, talking to Volney’s wife 
and Volney’s oldest boy, while the oth- 
er men stood guard. 

When morning came, Crook Burns 
came waddling out to the camp alone. 
Coming up to Volney’s wagon, Crook 
grinned at Chad and said, “You are 
one helluva feller, Chad. Pm half no- 
tion to let ‘em have you. But seein’ 
you killed Doc, an’ made me mayor o° 
the town, an’ that I need a strong 
shootin’ feller to keep order, I reckon 
I'll have to keep you for a spell.” 

Then Chad’s hard blue eyes filled 
with a glint which suggested laughter. 
It had been his thought that the affair 
might turn this way. 

With the “’Bye, mister, goodbye” 
of the Volney youngsters ringing in his 
ears, he sauntered back to town with 
Crook to resume his regular duties as 
watchdog of the wolves. 
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Ed Sale has shown thousands of 
people throughout the country 
how to play the Guitar like 
professionals. He now makes it 
possible for you to learn at home—quickly and eas- 
ily—even though you have absolutely no previous 
music knowledge whatever! 


This famous system contains 52 photos, 87 finger 
placing charts, etc. Shows how to tune, keep time, 


PLAY GUITAR 


IN T DAYS 
OR GET MONEY BACK 


SURPRISE FRIENDS, RELATIVES, HAVE 
POPULARITY AND FUN GALORE! 


In this introductory offer you get TOP RADIO GUITARIST ED SALE'S famous 
66 page secret system (worth $2.75) which positively teaches you to play a beautiful 
song the first day - and any song by ear or note in 7 days! 


build chords, bass runs, dance chords, swing, etc. 
plus 110 popular and western songs, words and mu- 
sic; a $1.00 Chord Finder of all the chords used in 
popular music; a $2.00 Guitarist Book of Knowl- 
edge - TOTAL VALUE - $5.75 
ALL THREE for only $2.98 

SEND NO MONEY: Just name and address, pay 
postman $2.98 plus C.O.D. postage. (Or send $3.00 


with order and | pay postage - same guarantee). 
Rush Free Trial Coupon below! 


SSL LF GLA ALS LF AA SAF 


FOL LL Ped PAS A 


48D SALE” WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO PLAY THIS METAL 


HARMORICA 


IN 15 MINUTES — OR MONEY BACK 


| ED sALE © 


With True Tone Metal Reeds 
SENT ON SEVEN DAY APPROVAL 


STUDIO 30173-A d 


O Send ED SALE'S 66-PAGE SECRET SYSTEM—CHORD FINDER OF ALL CHORDS 
USED IN POP MUSIC— GUITARIST'S BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. | will pay postman 
$2.98, plus C.O.D. postage. 


O Send my GENUINE Key of C PROFESSIONAL METAL HARMONICA and COMPLETE 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS with the music and words of 200 songs. | will pay post- 
man $1.98 plus C.O.D. postage. 


I must be thrilled or | may return purchase for my money back, 


CITY AND ZONE ........ 


this nationally advertised metal harmoni- 

ca, plus Ed Sale's new discovery for 

| quickly showing you how to play, plus 
the words and music to 200 songs! All 
for only $1.98! 


TRY 7 DAYS AT OUR RISK 
Learn to play the first day or it costs 
you nothing! Harmonica is Key of C 
professional type with individually tuned 
metal reeds. If you're not playing songs 
at once, you get your money back! 

SEND NO MONEY 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Just send your name and address, and 
when your HARMONICA and BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION and the 200 SONGS ar- 
rive, pay postman $1.98 plus C.O.D. 
postage. Keep for 7 days. If you are 
not 100% satisfied, simply return and 
your money will be refunded at once. 
Take advantage of this -big introductory 
offer today. 


BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 


O CHECK HERE if you are sending money with order to save C.O.D. and postage. 


Time agyiennseig’ ees op STATE vavictinccecnCuvaves svete tae 


(Sorry, no C.O.D. to APO, FPO or outside U.S.A. 
Canada and Foreign remit with order.) 


THE TRESPASSER 


(continued from page 74) 


burned out ranch and a few thirsty, 
half-starved cattle. 

“When I bought this ranch two 
years ago the valley was green, and 
my tanks were full of water. I was 
doing iine. I even bought more land 
to enlarge my ranch. And then the 
drouth set in. 

“I wouid have given up long ago if 
it hadn’t been for Aunt Liz. i could 
get a job on a ranch farther east, but 
she’s old, and has no place to go. 
Still, a man can’t fight the drouth for- 
ever, Eliie. I’ll have to sell the Bar S 
for whatever I can get.” 

“But the drouth will break some 
day, won’t it, Len?” 

“Yes,” he said, a note of bitterness 
creeping into his voice. “It will break. 
Probably the day after I abandon the 
Bar S and hit the trail to nowhere.” 

“Then it’s simple, Len. Hold on one 
more day.” 

His faint, knowing smile spread 
across his face. “You're a nice girl, 
Ellie. The nicest I ever knew. You’ve 
got plenty of spunk and courage. I 
wish you the very best of everything. 
Stay here as long as you want, and 
help yourself to the water as long as 
there is any. And I hope you find your 
gold.” 

He mounted and turned back down 
the hill, galloping as though all the 
Furies of Hades were chasing him. 

“T hope I find it too,” she whispered 
moist-eyed. “For your sake, Len, 
darling.” 


Y MID-AFTERNOON Ellie 
couldn’t resist the temptation to 
walk up to the mine shaft. She 
wouldn’t go inside, only a little way. 
She was back at the cabin even 
sooner than she expected. 
She gathered up her meager posses- 
sions, led the horse to the door, and 
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strapped them behind her saddle. 

She would go to the Bar S and tell 
Len goodbye, thank him for letting 
her stay. Then she would ride to Sand- 
stone and try to find work in the cafe 
there. Failing in that, she would have 
to go back to Frontizera—marry Lige 
Peavy, she guessed. 

She gave one quick glance backward 
as she rode down the hill. “Goodbye, 
Grandpa,” she said softly. “It was a 
nice dream, and I’m not sorry.” 

Len was down at the corral when 
she turned in at the Bar S. Her heart 
did a few rapid cartwheels as he came 
toward her with long, easy stride, sun- 
light glinting on the russet tan of his 
fine, strong features. 

His mouth widened into a pleased 
grin—until he saw the -bundles 
strapped behind her saddle. 

“Ellie! You’re leaving! I thought 
you’d stay, at least a few days.” 

Disappointment was written all 
over him, and Ellie’s breath caught in 
a choking little sob. ‘““There’s no rea- 
son now. I went up to the tunnel a 
while ago and it was full of water, 
even running down the hill. I can’t—” 

His strong hands gripped her waist 
and lifted her from the saddle. 
“Water! Did you say water, Ellie!” 
He pulled her up against him -and 
held her so tightly she could scarcely 
breathe. “Don’t you see, Ellie? When 
we set off that dynamite charge, the 
explosion released an underground 
stream of water! We'll have water! 
We’ll run the water down the hill into 
our tanks. Our valley will be green 
again. Oh Ellie, will you marry me?” 

“Yes, Len,” she said as soon as she 
could catch her breath. “I guess we 
found Grandpa’s gold, even if we 
didn’t know the rules.” 
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DO PROFESSIONAL METAL REPLATING 


NEW METAL BRILLIANCE 


Electroplate SILVER - COPPER - GOLD - CHROME 


with Miracle Plating Solutions including 


NEW INVENTION 


AUTO CHROME— 
FOR SPARKLING NEW 
PERMANENT FINISH, 

use MET-L-COTE 


MET-L- 
is so 


chrome and cannot tarnish. 
COTE Solution for CHROME 
effective, it is being used on 
Guided Missiles. MET-L-COTE is 
also constantly used in lead- 
ing hospitals and in doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices to 
Replate Surgical Instru- 
ments — also used in res- 


taurants to restore cutlery. 
ORDER THE KITS 
YOU NEED NOW! 


MET-L-COTE RESTORES 


MET-L-COTE BRIGHTENS 
and PROTECTS 


MAKE BIG EXTRA MONEY 
-AT HOME — WE GIVE YOU 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START! 


Add to your income during spare-time hours or begin a successful 
business of your own right at home! You can charge up to $10 an 
hour to start, and later double your fee with this valuable work. 
Almost everyone has metal treasures, appliances, metal trim, cutlery 
and car chrome they want RENEWED. You can do it simply, easily 
and QUICKLY! 


PRICE LIST OF ALL KITS 
(Each kit contains Appli-coter) 


meritore Pa COMBINATION KITS 

nget , SILV-R-COTE & GOLD-COTE ..... $7.95 
GOLD-COTE 5.95 Haer egone & SILV-R-COTE 5.95 
RHODIUM-COTE 7.95 [JCOMPLETE KIT TO PLATE 
COPR-LECTRO-COTE 3.95 EVERY METAL aa a 19,95 


RHODIU EVEN A CHIL 
CAN 2 


and start brushing on. Yes, it's as easy as that 
INDESTRUCTIBLE part of the Metal itself! RENEW in a Jiffy—CAR CHROME, SILVER, NICKEL, 
STEEL, GOLD, BRASS with miracle Solutions, 
| You can even plate Silver, Gold, Copper and 
Piatinum jewelry with RHODIUM—this Solu 
tion transforms each item to a beautiful 
and permanent Silver-finish that is harder than 


actually 
\ ELECTROPLATES! 


GUARANTEED 
Electroplating 


USE IT 


REPLATE Worn, “Blistered” 
RIGHT NOW—Using the same easy plating process that 


Metals 


Tarnished even 


earns Professional Metal Platers up to $20 per hour. You can permanently replate hundreds 
of items with a new invention called APPLI-COTER. All you do is dip APPLI-COTER into solution 


and the plating you epply becomes an 


QUICKLY BUILDS-UP A 
NEW PLATING 
with Each Application 


THICK, 


MET-L-COTE — Replates, Restores 
CHROME, NICKEL, BRASS, COPPER, 
STEEL, IRON and BRONZE. PERFECT 
> FOR CAR CHROME: Builds up a 
lasting layer of coating that tre- 
mendously lengthens the life of 


original trim. 


SILV-R-COTE — Replates SILVER Pieces with 
genuine Sterling Silver Solution. 


GOLD-COTE—Replates solid gold items and jewelry 
with 24 Karat GOLD PLATE Solution. Restores 


original luster to worn 
or tarnished jewelry. 


RHODIUM - 
jewelers metal, said 
- to be hardest metal 
known. Plates Sil- 
ver, Gold, Copper 
and Platinum Jew- 


Newest 


elry to a beautiful 
Silver-Finish. 


EMPIRE MERCHANDISING CO., Dept. JD-8 
28 E. First St., Mt. Vernon, New York 


Please rush the Complete Plating Kits | have checked 
—including Solutions, Electroplating APPLI-COTER and 
full simple instructions. | enclose full price—send 
NAME 
PRESS iiss secomses cesegio AS 


CITY... STATE... 


CASH REFUND IF NOT 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
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only » seconds 


with the interlocking 
hands of firm support* 


If a sagging “corporation” is getting you down ond spoiling your ap- 
pearance try this right now: INTERLOCK your hands ond press up and ip 
across the extended abdomen, See how the abdomen is pushed back in 
and held there! Like this sensation of feeling better and looking good? 
Of course you can’t keep your interlocked hand across your abdomen all 
the time and you do not have to because our brand NEW POWER-KNIT 
COMMANDER? belt with the exclusive Interlocking Hands of Firm Sup- 
port* will give you the same results quickly and all the time tool 


New Power-Knit Commander makes clothes fit better, actually permits you 
to take in several notches on your belt. New Commander holds your 
back together and keeps it from getting the falling-apart feeling. 


All we say is try New Power-Knit Commander.and compare how you feel 
and look at the end of a strenuous day's work with the way you did be- 
fore wearing New Commander. You must enjoy the difference or the cost 
will be nothing to you. 


> Send the coupon below and try this amaz- 
ing new all around gbdominal flattener 

which makes you look smooth and inches 

slimmer.. Wear the New Power-Knit Com- 

mander 10 days and then decide: Either 

you look, feel and enjoy your new op- 

fe pearance much more or return the belt 


and we immediotely refund the pur- 


VSeegrpaiu@etnas & a ww =3 


Ward Green Co:, Dept, P-858 43 West Gist St.. N.Y..23 ] 


OKI Send the New Power-Knit Deluxe Commander with the ' 
teriocking Hands of Firm Support*'' for 10 days triol, | either 
get the results promised or my purchase price will be promptly 
refunded. 


You do not have to send for the 
New Power-Knit Commander with 
Interlocking Hands of Firm Sup- 
port® to test what it will do for 
you, To get the idea just do this: 
Interlock your hands across the 
extended abdomen and press up 
and in. Feel. good? Of coursel 
Now Try New Power-Knit Com- 
mander and see if you do not 
feel the same way, 


My present woist measure is inches. 

O lenciose $3.98 ($4.98 for waist 47 and vp). 

Cl Send C.Ó:D. i'll pay postman plus postoge. 

© Also send extra fiy front pouches, 75¢ (3 for $2.00). 
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ADDRESS sissa, 


CY , sessi a ZONE STATE 
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